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BACK COVER PICTURE 


The representatives of nearly all the 
peoples of the world have come together at 
Flushing Meadow to consider the problem 
of Palestine, and the proceedings are the 
subject of anxious attention in every corner 
of the globe. Our view of the General As- 
sembly in plenary session is from the foot of 
the rostrum, below the dais of the President 
and the Secretary-General. In the immediate 
foreground are members of the Secretariat. 
Behind the delegates is the public gallery, 


and the balcony above is for the press. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ax plenary meetings of the First SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY held on May 1, the re- 
port of the General Committee on the Provisional 
Agenda and Supplementary List was considered. 
The Assembly adopted part one of the report, which 
recommended that the United Kingdom proposal 
(for the constitution of a special committee to make 
recommendations on the future government of 
Palestine) be placed on the Agenda and referred to 
the First (Political and Security) Committee. It de- 
cided that the Supplementary List, which contained 
the proposal, “The Termination of the Mandate 
over Palestine and the Declaration of its Indepen- 
dence,” submitted by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia, should not be included on the 
Agenda. This was in line with the General Com- 
mittee’s decision not to recommend the proposal. 
After discussion in its 72nd, 73rd, 74th and 75th 
meetings, held on May g and 5, the General Assem- 
bly decided that the First Committee should hear 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine and sent to that 
Committee, for its decision, other similar communi- 
cations from the Palestinian population (see pages 
497 and 510). 

On May 3, the President of Mexico, Miguel Ale- 
man, addressed a special meeting of the General 
Assembly convened in his honor at Flushing 
Meadow (see page 495) - 

The General Committee held three meetings on 
April 30 and adopted recommendations concern- 
ing the Provisional Agenda and Supplementary 
List for submission to the General Assembly. At 
two meetings on May a, it considered item 4 of 
its agenda which consisted of four communications 
from Jewish organizations requesting they be given 
a hearing by the General Assembly. ‘The Committee 
adopted a resolution recommending that these, and 
other communications of a similar character, be 
referred to the First Committee for decision (see 
pages 497 and 510). 

The First (Political and Security) Committee 
held its first two meetings on April 6 at Lake Suc- 
cess. After general debate it adopted a resolution 
granting a hearing to the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, to the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine 
and to any other organization representative of a 
considerable element of the population of Palestine. 
It appointed a sub-committee to advise it in regard 
to the last category. 
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At a meeting on April 30, the SEcuRITy COUNCIL 
adopted a resolution referring the application of 
Hungary for membership in the United Nations 
to the Council’s Membership Committee for study 
and report at the appropriate time (see page 505). 

A 

In Geneva, the Security Council's COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS adopted directives for its 
subsidiary group, scheduled to proceed shortly to 
Salonika, and decided to refer to the Council the 
question arising from the statements of the Yugo- 
slav and Albanian liaison officers to the effect that 
their governements could not participate in the 
work of the subsidiary group (see page 523) . 

A 

In a statement issued on April 30, the MILITARY 
STAFF CoMMITTEE reported that, in accordance with 
the directive of the Security Council of Febru- 
ary 16, 1946, it had continued its study of Article 43 
of the Charter. As a first stage in this study, the 
Committee had prepared and forwarded to the 
Council a report on April 30 containing recom- 
mendations on the general principles for the organ- 
ization of armed forces to be made available to the 
Security Council by Member Nations of the United 
Nations (see page 516). 

A 

The Economic CoMMIssION FOR Europe, which 
convened its first session in Geneva on May 2, 
concluded a general debate on its terms of refer- 
ence on May 5. It appointed a committee to pre- 
pare draft rules of procedure and elected Emil 
Waerun, of Denmark, as chairman, and Jacek Rud- 
zinski, of Poland, as vice-chairman. On May 6 it 
referred to committees agenda items involving the 
disposition of the Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe and the European Coal Organization, 
and began discussion of general European inland- 
transport problems. 

A 

The second part of the first session. of the PRE- 
PARATORY COMMISSION of the INTERNATIONAL REFU- 
GEE ORGANIZATION convened in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, on May 1, under the chairmanship of 
M. Henri Ponsot, of France. The Executive Secre- 
tary presented the report of the Commission, and 
two sub-committees were set up: one to make a 
country-by-country study of the number and condi- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons; and the 
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other to recommend methods for their uninter- 
rupted care. On May 6, the Commission began 
consideration of the Executive Secretary’s report 
on repatriation. 

On May 1, Belgium signed the Constitution and 
Interim Agreement of the International Refugee 
Organization. M. Fernand van Langenhove, the 
representative of Belgium to the United Nations, 
afhxed his signature on behalf of his Government. 
(Belgium is the fourteenth state to sign the IRO 
Constitution. With its contribution, approximately 
74 per cent of the operational budget is now sub- 
scribed. IRO will come into being when fifteen 
states, contributing no less than 75 per cent of the 
operational budget, have ratified the constitution.) 


In Geneva, the INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION’S INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON COAL MINING, 
which convened on April 23, concluded its second 
session on May 3g after adopting the report of a 
sub-committee on recruitment in the industry, and’ 
the report and recommendations of a sub-commit- 
tee on apprenticeship and vocational training. 

A 

On May 6 the first World Assembly of the IntTrr- 
NATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION convened 
in Montreal. Principal items on the agenda of the 
session are: multilateral agreement for granting of 
air freedoms to all member nations, joint support 
of internationally needed facilities which individ- 
ual nations cannot provide, affiliation with the 
United Nations, and air safety. 


How the General Assembly Reached its Decisions 


With the completion, on May 5, of the organ- 
izational phase of its first special session, the 
General Assembly cleared the way for considera- 
tion of the agenda proper in the First (Political 
and Security) Committee, which began its delib- 
erations on May 6. 

This first phase of the session aroused un- 
precedented interest. In the past, the work of 
the General Committee has been comparatively 
simple, and its recommendations to the Assembly 
have proved non-contentious. Despite the fact 
that the General Committee may make recom- 
mendations only on procedure, it proved to be 
the first place at which diverse points of view 
on the approach to the problem of Palestine 
were expressed. 

Its meetings were therefore followed both by 
the delegations and the press with an interest 
unprecedented in its 16-month-long history. 

The various steps in the procedure are shown 
below: 

April 28 

The General Assembly constitutes its 14-mem- 
ber General Committee. 

The General Assembly refers the provisional 
agenda, the supplementary list and the question 
of communications from organizations (requests 
that they be permitted to express their views 
on the Palestine problem) to the General Com- 
mittee for recommendations. 

April 29 

The General Committee recommends that the 
single item on the provisional agenda, entitled 
“Constituting and Instructing a Special Com- 
mittee to Prepare for the Consideration of the 
Question of Palestine at the Second Regular 
Session,” submitted by the United Kingdom, be 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 


and referred for consideration to the First (Po- 
litical and Security) Committee. 
April 30 

The General Committee decides not to recom- 
mend inclusion in the agenda of the item on 
the supplementary list, entitled “The Termina- 
tion of the Mandate over Palestine and the 
Declaration of its Independence,” submitted 
severally by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. 

May I 

The General Assembly adopts the resolution 
of the General Committee of April 29 to place on 
the agenda the United Kingdom proposal. 

The General Assembly decides not to place on 
the agenda the proposal of the Arab states. 
May 2 

The General Committee decides to recommend 
that the General Assembly refer the communica- 
tions from the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
from other organizations, as well as any other 
similar communications which may be sub- 
mitted, to the First Committee for its decision. 
May 5 

The General Assembly decides that the First 
Committee should hear the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine on the question sent to the First Com- 
mittee on May 1; also to send to the First Com- 
mittee, for its decision, other similar communi- 
cations from the Palestinian population. 

May 6 

The First Committee decides to grant a hear- 
ing to the Jewish Agency for Palestine, to the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine and to any 
other organization representative of a consider- 
able element of the population of Palestine. It 
appoints a sub-committee to advise it in regard 
to the last category. 
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President Aleman speaks from the Assembly rostrum. 


President of Mexico Addresses Assembly 


Calls for Early Completion of Peace Treaties 


A: \ PLENARY meeting convened especially for the 
purpose of honoring him, President Miguel Ale- 
man of Mexico addressed the General Assembly on 
Saturday, May 3. The green, white and red flag of 
Mexico, with its eagle-and-serpent crest, flew from 
the central standard in the great circle east of the 
Assembly Hall, at Flushing Meadow. A large num- 
ber of visitors were in attendance. As the President 
entered the doors of the building, he was greeted 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie and Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, President of the Assembly. They escorted 
him to the rostrum of the Hall as the delegates 
of the 55 Member States rose and applauded. 
President Aleman was the second head of state to 
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address the Assembly. President Truman had wel- 
comed the delegates at the opening meeting of 
last October. 

Hailing him as “one of the most faithful cham- 
pions of the peaceful and democratic aspirations of 
our times,” Dr. Aranha, in extending a welcome, 
said that President Aleman’s presence was not only 
an act of homage from the first magistrate of 
Mexico, but also a message of inspiration from 
an American nation to a gathering of representa- 
tives of almost all the peoples of the world. 

The Americas anticipated the ideal of the United 
Nations, Dr. Aranha said, because they had always 
been a refuge of all peoples and an association of 
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nations differing in spirit, language, and institu- 
tions, but united in a “common struggle to attain 
a fullness of life and culture harmonious and 
peaceful.” 

Dr. Aranha called Mexico a country which offers 
an example of the peaceful solution of inevitable 
conflicts of interests and of racial, religious, and 
political differences and economic and social in- 
equalities. The Mexicans, he said, are building a 
great country founded on social justice and human 
solidarity. He praised their participation in both 
the regional and the world commufities, and the 
zest with which they had taken their place with 
the Allied nations in the war. The responsibility 
for maintaining and enlarging the generous and 
heroic traditions of the Mexicans, in a time decisive 
for all people, has been assumed by President Ale- 
man, he said, equally with the responsibility of 
governing. 

The United Nations, Dr. Aranha asserted, brings 
together the greatest forces in the world, but there 
is an even greater force in the moral expression of 
the reason for the existence of the United Nations. 
The destiny of Mexico, like that of all nations of 
America, finds its expression in the lofty mission 
of the United Nations. 


Mexico’s Faith in the Charter 


President Aleman, who delivered his address to 
the General Assembly from the rostrum, expressed 
on behalf of the Mexican people his gratitude for 
the high honor bestowed upon him, and reiterated 
before “this, the most important organ of United 
Nations,” Mexico’s unshakeable faith in the pur- 
poses of the Charter. 

Mexicans have always believed, their President 
declared, that the fulfillment of the obligations 
contracted by nations signifies not merely a prom- 
ise of durable peace, but also the sole guarantee 
for maintaining peace and the sole solution for 
preventing mankind from falling into another con- 
flict “which would wipe out our present forms of 
civilization.” 

“Only this co-operation,” he stated, “can succeed 
in overcoming the difficulties that have arisen at 
the close of the war, and must, finally, convert into 
a state of peace—a true peace—the uncertain period 
in which we have been laboring for several months. 
Nothing, indeed, would be more disturbing than 
to acquiesce, either by convenience or fatigue, in a 
mere fiction of peace. Because peace is not an equi- 
librium of conveniences, but rather a firm deter- 
mination of the spirit. And, in order that such 
determination may at all times vitalize the action 
of the United Nations, it is indispensable for this 
organization never to defraud the hope of free men 
everywhere.” 
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Complete the Peace Treaties 


President Aleman spoke particularly of the im- 
portance of hastening the conclusion of the peace 
treaties. 

“Now,” he asserted, “the logic of history makes 
it extraordinarily important to find an equitable, 
juridical conclusion to the situation created by the 
last war. Each day it becomes more imperative to 
finish the arduous task of drafting the peace 
treaties. The world is anxious to liquidate the last 
conflict, in order to devote itself integrally to the 
gigantic task of reconstruction. Mexico fervently 
wishes that the efforts of the great powers may soon 
achieve the longed-for results.” 

The selfish nationalism of the 19th century, said 
President Aleman, led to the holocaust of two 
world wars, and mankind cannot continue indefi- 
nitely on the road to material destruction and cul- 
tural disintegration. That is why it is a sacred obli- 
gation of the United Nations to “check the steeds 
of war” and strengthen the foundations of a uni- 
versal community in which the provocations to war 
—insecurity, ignorance, poverty, hunger—may for- 
ever disappear. 

“The spread of education and of the fruits of 
culture,” the speaker stated; “the development of 
international trade on a basis satisfactory for all 
nations, that is, both for those that export raw 
materials and those that manufacture capital goods; 
the raising of the standard of living; the encour- 
agement of countries undergoing industrial devel- 
opment; and many other activities to which this 
world organization is devoting a worthy and well- 
directed interest are not only theoretical objectives. 
They awaken a legitimate concern, and confirm in 
all of us a desire to advance without delay from 
projects to achievements, from words to deeds.” 

Calling attention to Mexico’s membership in a 
regional arrangement in harmony with the United 
Nations (he was referring to the Pan-American 
Union) , President Aleman spoke of the high moral 
contribution that such arrangements may make, 
with honor, to the juridical order of the world. 
The American republics have risen above disagree- 
ments in their continental history, and continue to 
improve their “good-neighborliness.” 

In closing, President Aleman declared that Mex- 
ico, which has always condemned “aggression and 
the breaking of international treaties,” would place 
its best at the service of world brotherhood, and 
hoped that harmony and justice would always 
guide the Assembly in its deliberations. 

The address was received warmly by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Following the President’s departure, 
and after an intermission, the Assembly resumed 
debate of the Palestine question. 
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Andrew W. Cordier, center, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General, counts the votes in the General Committee. 


General Assembly Adopts Agenda 
United Kingdom Item Accepted; Arab Proposal Rejected 


Arter extensive debate in the General Com- 
mittee and at plenary meetings, the General As- 
sembly on May 1 completed the process of deter- 
mining its agenda for the current special session. 

It adopted, without a recorded vote, the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee to place on 
the agenda the United Kingdom proposal to con- 
stitute and instruct a special committee to prepare 
for the consideration of the question ‘of Palestine 
at the second regular session, scheduled to open 
on September 16. It was to discuss this proposal 
that the special session was called at the request of 
the United Kingdom. 

The General Assembly further decided, in line 
with the General Committee’s recommendation, to 
refer the proposal first to the First (Political and 
Security) Committee for consideration. 


Additional Item Not: Admitted 


By a vote of 15 in favor, 24 against and 10 absten- 
tions, the General Assembly decided not to place 
on its agenda the proposal for termination of the 
mandate over Palestine and for a declaration of 
Palestine’s independence, which had been submit- 
ted by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. 

The General Assembly’s decision on this proposal 
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was also in line with the action taken by the Gen- 
eral Committee, which by a vote of eight to one had 
decided against recommending it for inclusion in 
the agenda. Five members of the General Commit- 
tee abstained from voting. 

(For a record of the General Assembly’s and 
General Committee’s voting, see box on page 504) . 

Oswaldo Aranha, President of the General Assem- 
bly and Chairman of the General Committee, gave 
assurance on several occasions that so long as he 
was President he would permit the most free and 
broad consideration of all matters relating to Pales- 
tine, including the termination of the mandate 
and the declaration of Palestine’s independence, 
during discussion of the substance of the question 
once the agenda was decided on; but in the Gen- 
eral Committee and at the plenary meetings of the 
General Assembly he frequently had to appeal to 
representatives to refrain from discussing the sub- 
stance, for the matter then under consideration was 
simply the procedural one of adopting the agenda. 

Of the five Arab states which were sponsoring the 
independence-for-Palestine proposal, only Egypt 
was a*member of the General Committee. Because 
they had submitted the proposal which was being 
considered, however, the other four states were in- 
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vited to take seats at the Committee’s table and to 
participate in the discussion without vote. 

As the debate proceeded in the General Com- 
mittee, the speeches of the representatives indicated 
what the Committee’s action would be, and at the 
evening meeting of April go M. Asaf Ali of India 
appealed to the Arab representatives “in the name 
of their own cause, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of peace, not to press their proposition 
to a vote.” 

He declared: “They have heard from all sides 
complete assurance of the fact that there is none 
here who does not want Palestine to be indepen- 
dent.” 

In response to this appeal, Mahmoud Hassan 
Pasha of Egypt stated that he would not press for 
a vote but that without instructions from his Gov- 
ernment he could not withdraw the proposal. He 
believed that the other Arab representatives would 
associate themselves with his expression of position. 
In answer to an inquiry by the Chairman, the others 
had already stated that they would not withdraw 
their request to have the item placed on the agenda. 

A lengthy discussion took place along procedural 
lines, during which the Chairman insisted that un- 
less the proposal was definitely withdrawn at that 
meeting, the Committee would have to carry out 
the instructions of the General Assembly and reach 
a decision on whether to recommend or not to 
recommend it. He therefore finally called for a 
vote on the question, and the proposal was rejected. 

Mr. Aranha had suggested earlier that the Com- 
mittee might report a decision not to recommend 
that the item be placed on the agenda as a separate 
item but at the same time state that the Committee 
recognized that the terms of reference for the pro- 
posed special committee on Palestine would not 
exclude the possibility of this or any other solution 
which might be found appropriate. The Chair- 
man’s suggestion was not acted on, however. 

The arguments pro and con in both the General 
Committee meetings and the plenary meetings of 
the General Assembly were along similar lines. The 
Arab states carried from the General Committee to 
the General Assembly their fight to have their pro- 
posal admitted to the agenda. 


Support Inclusion of Arab Proposal 


Dealing with the matter of procedure, Dr. Jose 
Arce of Argentina thought that the General Assem- 
bly itself could deal with the Palestine question 
without referring it to any of its Main Committees. 
This would probably shorten the debates, and the 
United Nations would gain in prestige. 

An alternative would be for the Assembly to 
constitute a special committee to discuss the ques- 
tion fully. 

Dr. Arce was in favor of hearing all the points 
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of view, both Arab and Jewish. He thought the 
General Committee’s decision not to recommend 
the Arab proposal was in violation of the Pro. 
visional Rules of Procedure, for it clearly implied , 
a political judgment, which, for the General Com- 
mittee, was prohibited. 

The gist of the Arab proposal could have been 
included with the United Kingdom proposal, and 
the committee contemplated by the United King- 
dom could then have been instructed to consider the 
question of the termination of the mandate and 
the declaration of Palestine’s independence. 

Dr. Carlos Blanco of Cuba favored inclusion in 
the agenda of all points connected with the Pales- 
tine question; this did pot prejudice or anticipate 
in any way his delegation’s attitude with regard to 
the substance of any question to be raised in the 
future, he said. He thought that the Jegitimate 
representatives of the peoples of Palestine should 
be invited to be heard by the General Assembly, 
and that the proposed Palestine committee should 
be instructed to consider among other subjects the 
possibility of terminating the mandate and de- 
claring Palestine’s independence. 


On Behalf of Arabs 


Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt had a promi- 
nent part among the Arab speakers. He asserted 
from the first that the Arab proposal was closely 
linked to the United Kingdom proposal and could 
not be divorced from it. 

The Palestine question could not be linked with 
the Jewish problem nor with the Zionists’ “fantastic 
claims,” which were not only opposed by the Arabs, 
but by the majority of the Jews themselves. 

As the ultimate objective of all class “A” man- 
dates, of which Palestine was one, was indepen- 
dence, he wondered why the United Kingdom did 
not want to include the Arab proposal in the 
agenda. 

(A Class “A” mandate under the League of 
Nations was a community which was provisionally 
recognized as independent, but which received the 
advice and assistance of a mandatory in its admin- 
istration until such time as it was able to stand 
alone) . 

He submitted that a committee could not be ap 
pointed without a discussion of the substance of 
the question in order to know what would be the 
scope and mission of the committee. 

It was not the intention of his Government, when 
it presented its proposal, to fight the battle of the 
independence of Palestine.on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly now. Its purpose was to draw at 
tention to the objective the attainment of which, 
he believed, all peace-loving and independence: 
loving countries would support. 

Also taking an active part in the discussion was 
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M. Asaf Ali of India, who early in the debate asked 
where the representatives of Palestine were—the 
people whose actual rights had to be considered. 
His concern for the attitude of the people of Pal- 
estine stemmed from an apparent inconsistency 
between the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the terms of the mandate. The inconsistency, 
he suggested, lay in the fact that the principles of 
the Balfour Declaration had been written into the 
mandate. 

(By the Balfour Declaration the British Govern- 
ment in 1917 expressed itself as favoring establish- 
ment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine). 

He noted that the people of Palestine had a 
right to go to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, but had not done so. The assumption 
therefore was that the mandatory power had “‘con- 
tinued to function legitimately and validly.” 

Now, he said, the mandatory power had come 
to the United Nations, saying, in effect: ““My posi- 
tion has become untenable and I want the United 
Nations . . . to consider the whole case.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali understood from the United King- 
dom proposal that the scope of the proposed com- 
mittee’s inquiry would include the nature of the 
future government of Palestine. The mandate 
would come to an end, and this was what the 
Arab states proposed as well. The committee re- 
quested by the United Kingdom would have to 
consider the termination of the mandate and the 


future government of Palestine. How could con- 
sideration of the merits of the case be ruled out? 


“Stick to Existing Reality” 

“When we talk of Jews, what Jews do we 
mean? Jews who live in Palestine, or Jews who 
left Palestine centuries ago?” he asked. To trace 
the dispersal of Israel throughout the world would 
involve a study of the whole history of mankind. 
Such a study would be a “maze,” and he urged 
the General Committee to “stick to existing real- 
ity’—in other words, present-day Palestine. For 
this reason, he urged that the people of Palestine 
be heard. 

Mr. Asaf Ali also appealed to all the parties 
concerned in the problem of Palestine to observe 
peace and calm throughout the period between the 
conclusion of the meetings of the special session 
and submission of the final report of the proposed 
Palestine committee next September. It was a mat- 
ter of the most vital interest to everyone concerned 
that what was happning in Palestine should not 
continue, he said. 

The representative of Iran, Nasrollah Entezam, 
emphasized that the independence of Palestine was 
the ideal which all nations shared and which the 
Arab and Jewish communities shared with them. 
He was in favor of a compromise suggested by the 
Colombian representative, which, however, was not 
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submitted as a formal proposal. This was to the 
effect that the proposed committee might be in- 
structed to study the termination of the mandate 
and the declaration of Palestine’s independence. 

Among the Arab representatives, Dr. Fadhil 
Jamali of Iraq was the first to explain the reasons 
which prompted the Arab states to make their 
proposal. He spoke several times. 

Pointing out that the Arabs’ pursuit of: inde- 
pendence had been recognized by the League of 
Nations Covenant and had been attained by Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria and Trans-Jordan, but not by 
Palestine, he said that the League had made a 
grave mistake in approving the terms of the man- 
date on Palestine which incorporated the Balfour 
Declaration. That Declaration had sold one peo- 
ple’s land to another without their consent and 
without their knowledge, he declared. 

It was such mistakes that needed to be corrected 
by the United Nations, but no committee was 
needed. Ail that was needed was to declare Pales- 
tine an independent state along democratic lines: 
a state where all rightful citizens would enjoy 
equal rights and take part in the Government. 

The effect of political Zionism on Palestine, he 
said, was imperialism at its worst: it denied the 
people of the country the right to self-government 
and independence, squeezed the people out of their 
own lands and threatened their national existence. 
Zionism was poisoning the atmosphere between the 
Jews and non-Jews in the Arab world. 

The Arabs had nothing against the Jews, for 
Jews and Arabs had lived for thousands of years 
in peace and harmony. 

Palestine had been an integral part of the Arab 
world for the last 1,400 years and had always been 
inhabited by the Arabs. 

From the very inception of the mandate in 1917, 
the Arabs had protested and revolted. The mandate 
was illegal and never had gained a legal foundation. 
Because only states may be parties in cases before 
the International Court of Justice, the door of the 
Court was shut to the people of Palestine. 

The Jewish problem and the refugee problem in 
Europe resulting from Hitler’s barbarism were 
entirely different issues which should not be thrust 
on Palestine and should not complicate the Pales- 
tine issue, he said. 


“Fire Is Spreading” 


The Arabs had exercised ‘patience and restraint, 
but they felt that the issue should be settled imme- 
diately and they were concerned about peace in 
Palestine and about peace and harmony with the 
other Arab states. 

An invasion was going on today which was a 
threat to peace in the Arab world. The Arabs would 
continue to be patient provided the invasion was 


stopped. 





The Arabs were not against the United Nations 
studying the Palestine issue, but they felt that the 
situation was urgent “because a part of our home 
is catching on fire. That fire is spreading. We feel 
that fire is coming to the point where it must be 
put out.” 

Every influx of immigrants was more petrol 
added to the fire. The United States should know 
that “those who preach more immigration into 
Palestine are adding more petrol to the fire.” 

If the General Assembly deemed that it was 
necessary to establish a committee—the Iraq dele- 
gation did not think it was necessary—it was vitally 
important that that committee should remember 
that nothing but the application of the principles 
of the United Nations Charter would settle the 
situation—the application of the principles of self- 
determination, self-government and democratic 
procedure. 


Proposals Might Be Linked 

The only conclusion that could be reached 
would be in accordance with the Arab proposal, 
and if the Arab proposal were accepted in prin- 
ciple, the United Nations could very well appoint 
a committee for the purpose of studying how to 
apply such a proposal, and the suggestions of the 
United Kingdom and of the Arab states could very 
well be linked together. 

Another Arab speaker, Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon, introduced five arguments to support the 
view that the very admission of the United King- 
dom proposal implied discussion of the Arab pro- 
posal as well. His five reasons were: 

1. Before a committee is set up and instructed, 
a general discussion of the whole issue ought to 
take place—not merely a discussion on constituting 
and instructing a committee. The discussions 
should have an ultimate objective in view. 

2. Jews and Arabs had at least a common ground 
of agreement in that both wanted the independence 
of Palestine and this should therefore be held 
out as the ultimate objective for the inquiring 
committee. 

3. The independence of Palestine was already 
provisionally recognized by the League of Nations 
Covenant and thereby by the mandate, the only 
valid instrument by which Palestine was now 
governed. 

4. The urgency of the matter allowed no further 
delay; the United Nations would have to act 
quickly, because temporization in the implementa- 
tion of the mandate or of the relevant provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations might prove 
“exceedingly dangerous.” 

5. Failure to discuss the independence of Pales- 
tine, at least as an ultimate objective, would in 
itself prejudice the issue. 

Later Dr. Malik emphasized that the Arab states 
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were not advocating an “immediate” termination 
of the Palestine mandate. All that they asked was 
that the topic should be placed on the agenda for 
this session. He was convinced that if the item were 
not placed on the agenda the ultimate solution of | 
the problem would be prejudiced. 

The proposed committee would be a United 
Nations committee and must be instructed by the 
United Nations, not by any outside source. The 
instructions must concern the essence of the prob- 
lem, and the essence of the problem could not be 
dissociated from the ultimate independence of 
Palestine. That ultimate end could not be anything 
other than the termination of the mandate and the 
declaration of the independence of Palestine. 

In answer to previous comments, Dr. Malik inter- 
jected at another point: “Just as we cannot speak 
of Americans and Catholics in the United States, 
so we cannot speak of Arabs and Christians in 
Palestine. They are all Arabs.” 

According to the Constitution of the Arab 
League, the hundreds of thousands of Jews in the 
Arab-speaking lands ‘‘who inhabit our land, speak 
our language and share our sentiments” are all 
Arabs. 

If a Palestine committee was going to be consti- 
tuted and instructed, he did not see why the ques- 
tion should be referred only to the First Committee 
of the General Assembly, for the matter had im- 
plications which were beyond the scope of the 
First Committee. He submitted that the question 
must be referred to all six Main Committees of 
the General Assembly. 


Must Go to Committee 


(Here Mr. Aranha explained that Rule 109 of 
the Provisional Rules of Procedure provides that 
unless the General Assembly itself decides other- 
wise, it cannot make a final decision on items on 
the agenda until it has received the report of a 
committee on these items. All the Member states 
are represented on the First Committee, which in 
competence and jurisdiction is one of the broadest, 
he said. Further, it is within the competence of 
the First Committee to seek the advice and co- 
operation of the other committees. Of course the 
General Assembly itself could decide not to refer 
the matter to the First Committee) . 

Speaking in his own tongue, Amir Faisal al Saud 
of Saudi Arabia declared that the problem of 
Palestine was simple and clear; it was that of an 
Arab state deprived of its independence, despite 
Allied promises during World War I and despite 
the principles of the League Covenant. The situa- 
tion now necessitated immediate action, for con- 
tinuation of prevailing conditions in Palestine 
would have a bad effect on the entire Near and 
Middle East, to the detriment of peace in those 
regions. 
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Faris el-Khouri of Syria 
addresses the General Com- 
mittee. Left to right are 
Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq, 
Mr. el-Khouri, Alexandre 
of France, Mah- 
moud Hassan Pasha of 
Egypt and Dr. Naftali 


Ponce of Ecuador. 


Parodi 


Faris el-Khouri and Naim Antaki were frequent ~ 
speakers on behalf of Syria. 

Mr. el-Khouri said that he had drawn the at- 
tention of the Secretary-General on March 10 last 
to the fact that under the Charter a mandatory 
power cannot present any question or matter be- 
fore the General Assembly unless it is made in one 
of three forms: 

1. By declaring and notifying the General As- 
sembly that the mandated territory is now qualified 
to attain and acquire its independence, and there- 
fore the mandatory power wishes to grant inde- 
pendence to that territory. 

2. By presenting a trusteeship agreement to be 
discussed by the General Assembly, which may 
accept that agreement to pass from the mandate 
to a trusteeship system. 

3. If the mandatory power thinks that it is unable 
to continue the exercise of a mandate which it 
considers unworkable, it may present its request 
for resignation of this mandate and ask the United 
Nations to manage the mandate in any way it 
likes. 

Thus it was not in order for the United King- 
dom to ask for recommendations about the future 
government of Palestine. The Arab proposal for 
termination of the mandate was, on the other hand, 
fully consistent with the Charter. 


Immigration to Palestine 


The Zionists wanted to continue immigration to 
Palestine until they got a majority there, he said, 
and the immigration, illegal or permitted, was 
going on. The attitude of the United States was 
still continuing to place pressure on the mandatory 
power to permif, immediately, 100,000 to go to 
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Palestine, and to open the door of Palestine to 
continuous and unlimited immigration. 

The purpose was to get a majority in Palestine 
in order to have domination and a sovereign state 
there which was against the mandate and the 
United Nations Charter. 

He did not understand why the displaced per- 
sons of Europe should go to Palestine. ‘The General 
Assembly at its last session had clearly stated that 
displaced persons could not be sent to non-self- 
governing territories without the consent of the 
population of those territories. 

If the immigration to Palestine were stopped, 
the Arabs would have no objection to being patient, 
but so long as it continued, patience would be 
dangerous and harmful for the Arab cause. 

The Arab request was merely that recommenda- 
tions should be made to the mandatory power to 
terminate the mandate and adopt the necessary 
measures for recognizing the independence of Pal- 
estine. The time for these recommendations and 
the decision for final solution of the matter was. 
not limited, for a date was not fixed in the Arab 
proposal. It was for the General Assembly to choose 
a convenient time. 

Later, in opposing the inclusion of the United 
Kingdom proposal in the agenda, he contended that 
under Chapter XII of the Charter, which concerns 
the International Trusteeship System, the manda- 
tory power is firmly requested to expedite the sub- 
mission to the General Assembly of a trusteeship 
agreement in order to pass the mandated territory 
from the mandate system of the League of Nations 
to the trusteeship system of the United Nations. 

Syria preferred that the question be referred to 
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the Sixth (Legal) Committee rather than to the 
First Committee, Mr. Antaki stated. 

At a plenary meeting after the General Commit- 
tee had failed to recommend the Arab proposal, 
Mr. Antaki expressed the fear that the submission 
of any Member’s proposal for the insertion of an 
additional agenda item would depend not on a 
decision of a two-thirds majority of the Members 
of the General Assembly, but on the simple 
majority of the 14-member General Committee. 

The General Committee could recommend only 
in procedural matters, not political, but the argu- 
ments raised in the General Committee against the 
Arab proposal were not of a procedural character, 
he stated. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. expressed 
the view that since some delegations desired that 
the substance of the Palestine problem should be 
discussed at this session, it would be unwise to 
refuse the request. To discuss the problem did not 
mean that a decision should be taken at this session 
or in accordance with the Arab proposal. It would 
mean only that the General Assembly had decided 
to consider the question and thus facilitate the 
work of the proposed committee. 


Against Admitting Proposal 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia argued that 
the General Committee had exceeded its authority 
and that if the Arab proposal were not admitted 
to the agenda, a general debate could not be per- 
mitted on the whole of the Palestinian problem. 
The Australian delegation was in favor of full and 
open debate in the Assembly itself. 

Regarding a remark by the Iraq representative 
that the mandatory had sold the Arabs’ land with- 
out their consent or their knowledge, Colonel 
Hodgson stated that his impression was that the 
land was always sold with the consent of the Arabs 
and that they always made ‘‘a jolly good profit” 
out of it. 

This, however, was an indication of the conflict 
of “facts” that were available. It was an interna- 
tional problem which called for an international 
determination of the facts. 

He considered that the session should be confined 
to the object for which it was called. If the pro- 
posed committee were permitted to get on with 
its job, it could conduct a wide and exhaustive 
enquiry into every phase of the problem. 

(In reply to Colonel Hodgson, Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
of China, who was acting as President at the time, 
stated that the General Committee was fully 
within its competence when it decided not to 
recommend the Arab proposal. To recommend or 
not to recommend was not a political question) . 

Lester B. Pearson stated that Canada supported 
the United Kingdom proposal because it was a 
way of placing a difficult problem before the 
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United Nations in the hope of a solution and 
because the procedure suggested seemed a practical 
one which would result in a quick and non-con- 
troversial decision. 


His Government was unable to support the Arab. 


proposal because it suggested only one possible 
solution of the Palestine problem and, therefore, 
to include it in the agenda would, in a sense, 
prejudge the issue. The general question could 
best be discussed at the next session of the Gen- 
ral Assembly after a receipt of a report from the 
proposed committee. 

It was the belief of Dr. Quo Tai-chi, speaking 
as the representative of China, that the Arab states 
were within their rights to argue their case and to 
request the inclusion of their proposal in the 
agenda, but he was not convinced that their pro- 
posal was the only solution possible. Contrary to 
their contentions, he considered that it was an 
extremely complicated issue, one that deserved 
careful, impartial and objective study. 

The Chinese delegation wished to see a full- 
dress debate on the proposed committee’s report 
at the next regular session of the General Assembly. 
This special session should confine itself to a dis- 
cussion of the constitution and terms of reference 
of the proposed committee. ‘The next session would 
be the proper time and place for a full debate and 
final solution of the Palestine issue. 

The Ecuadorian representative, Dr. Neftali 
Ponce, also opposed acceptance of the Arab pro- 
posal. As he saw it, there was general agreement 
that the ultimate goal should be cessation of the 
mandate and independence of Palestine; the dif- 
ferences of opinion seemed to him to concern the 
form and timing of these acts. 

Because he could not support the proposal did 
not mean that he was prejudging in any- way the 
substance of the problem of Palestine. The report 
of the proposed committee would have the maxi- 
mum impartiality possible, and, moreover, during 
the general debate which must precede the appoint- 
ment of such a committee, all countries would 
have ample opportunity to put forward their points 
of view. He thought that it would be both just 
and expedient to adopt immediately a procedure 
which would permit the Jewish representation to 
state its point of view. 


“Very Grave Problem” 


The United Kingdom proposal was supported 
by Alexandre Parodi of France as the only one to 
be placed on the agenda. The problem was a very 
grave one, and the United Kingdom had not been 
able to reach a solution during many years. 

France considered that it would be unwise to 
consider the possibility of reaching a decision at 
this special session on the substance of the problem, 
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aithough a just recommendation should be made as 
soon as possible. 

The discussion before the Assembly should be 
limited to the question of procedure, and if points 
of substance were raised, they should be examined 
in the light of and on the grounds of the general 
discussion on procedure. : 

If the substance were discussed, the conclusions 
would be reached only after a long period of dis- 
cussion, and the proposed committee would not 
have time to get through with its task before the 
September session of the Assembly. 

The proposed committee must have the widest 
possible scope, Mr. Parodi stated. The composition 
of the committee was an important factor, and it 
must have authority for its work and be impartial 
in its findings. There must be a good chance for 
its suggestions to be approved by the General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr., of Honduras declared 
that it would be better to limit this special session 
to establishing the proposed committee and en- 
trusting it with the consideration of the substance 
of the matter. 

Because of the gravity of the situation, the Gen- 
eral Assembly must not act with undue haste in an 
atmosphere of confused and tense feeling. 

It was the belief of Juan Bautista de Lavalle of 
Peru that the agenda should be limited to estab- 
lishing and instructing a commission of inquiry 
which should have the greatest possible powers to 
enable it to carry out a full and complete study of 
the whole issue. The Assembly should ensure that 
all parties would be given full freedom to be heard. 

The representative of Sweden, Herman G. Eriks- 
son, opposed acceptance of the Arab proposal on the 
agenda because he felt the need for a complete and 
impartial report on the Palestine question; the 
mass of information which was available came from 
the mandatory power. The procedure outlined in 
the United Kingdom proposal would set up mach- 
inery which could conduct a complete and impartial 
investigation, and the result would be a well-in- 
formed discussion at the next regular session. 

He called on the Assembly to formulate terms 
of reference for the proposed committee which 
would be both “wide and precise.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that the United 
Kingdom Government wanted an early decision on 
the Palestine problem, but not a hasty one. That 
was why it had put the question on the agenda and 
had proposed that preparatory work should be 
done by a committee of the General Assembly. 

The United Kingdom proposal excluded nothing, 
Sir Alexander said. It did not exclude the possibility 
of termination of the mandate, or of independence 
for Palestine. If the proposed committee or the 
General Assembly itself favored such a solution, it 
would be free to make a finding in that sense. 
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There already existed a vast amount of informa- 
tion on which the proposed committee might draw, 
and there were other sources from which it might 
obtain information. Investigation of these sources 
could not, he pointed out, be done by the General 
Assembly itself. 

The United Kingdom proposal had already been 
approved by the General Committee for inclusion 
in the agenda, Sir Alexander noted; the General 
Committee could not, as a result of this action, ap- 
prove the Arab proposal as well, since it was an 
alternative. Comparing the two, the United King- 
dom representative again emphasized that his Gov- 
ernment’s proposal excluded no possible solution 
even by inference. In this respect, it was much 
broader than the Arab proposal, which contem- 
plated only one line of action, and it also provided 
the proper workmanlike procedure to follow. The 
Assembly could not possibly admit both items to its 
agenda, for they proposed diametrically opposite 
procedure. 


Appeal Endorsed 


Sir Alexander endorsed the appeal by Mr. Asaf 
Ali and declared that for all interested parties to 
refrain from acts of violence was one of the main 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

He voiced a plea to all parties to give time for 
peaceful reflection on the problem and for a satis- 
factory solution. It was a complex problem which 
would require some time before a final recom- 
mendation could be arrived at, but he thought that 
it was not too much to hope that peace would pre- 
vail in order that the matter might be considered 
and a just solution reached. 

The United States position, as expressed by Her- 
schel V. Johnson in the General Committee and 
Warren R. Austin in the General Assembly, was that 
the Arab proposal would seem to prejudge the issue. 
It might be one of the alternatives which would be 
recommended by the committee which the United 
Kingdom proposed should be established. 

No rights would be impaired, either legal or 
moral, in confining the discussion at this session to 
the procedural object for which it was convoked. 

The United States did not wish to preclude the 
independence of Palestine as an ultimate issue; 
indeed such a solution was envisaged in the very 
terms of all class “A” mandates. 

The proposed committee would not exclude from 
its studies the possibility of ultimate independence, 
which was the natural objective of all mandates. 

Mr. Johnson wondered if a full debate on the 
problem now would not inflame passions and hin- 
der, rather than aid, justice. 

The terms of reference of the proposed commit- 
tee ought to be inclusive and not exclusive of a full 
study of the claims of the Arabs and of the Jews 
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Vote on Admission of Arab Proposal 


In General Committee 
Affirmative: Egypt 
Negative: Canada, China, Ecuador, France, 
Honduras, Sweden, United Kingdom, United 
States 
Abstention: Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, 
POCO ATAa RO tee as ee See ae sae 5. 


In General Assembly 

Affirmative: Afghanistan, Argentina, Byelo- 
russian $.$.R., Cuba, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia 

Negative: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Denmark, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, Honduras, Liberia, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippine Re- 
public, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela 


Abstention: Bolivia, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Poland 

Absent: Costa Rica, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Siam 


and likewise of the Christian community in Pal- 
estine. 

The independence of Palestine was the desire of 
the United States Government and of all the other 
governments whose delegations had opposed the 
adoption of the Arab. proposal. Merely because 
independence for Palestine was the final objective 
and was desirable did not mean that an immediate 
declaration of the independence of Palestine was 
desirable or in the interests of its people. 

Palestine was now suffering a regime of terror, 
lawlessness and reprisal. The United States did not 
wish to add to the confusion by debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly which would not afford an opportun- 
ity for the expression of all other views. 

The decision could easily be prolonged until the 
first of July, but in that case when would the pro- 
posed committee be able to do its work? 

Most of the delegations had come prepared to 
discuss the item proposed by the United Kingdom. 
‘They were not briefed to go into a full discussion 
of the entire question. 

Enruque Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay ex- 
pressed the hope that the General Assembly would 
not give its exclusive attention to the matter of 
peace only in its technical sense, but that it would 
see to it that there was a just peace which would 
be in conformity with the sacrifices that the world 
had made in the interest of peace. 
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Views of Members Which Abstained 


Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez of Colombia 
suggested that the United Kingdom and Arab pro. 
posals might be linked, for he thought that they 


were not diametrically opposed. ‘The proposed com. ' 


mittee might be instructed to study the termina- 
tion of the mandate and the declaration of Pal- 
estine’s independence. 

Speaking for Czechoslovakia, Dr. Jan Papanek 
said that it seemed to be universally agreed that the 
situation in Palestine was critical. The Arab point 
of view had already been heard, and he hoped that 
the Jewish case could be heard also. 

The proposal to appoint a committee to prepare 
a recommendation for the possible solution of the 
Palestine question more or less precluded discussion 
of the substance of the issue at this session, he 
stated. Why not, however, include the Arab pro- 
posal in the agenda for discussion, but not for a 
decision, because a proposed committee would then 
have a foundation on which to base its work and 
findings. 

The question must not be decided without ade- 
quate study, the Czechoslovak representative said. 
For this reason, his delegation favored a committee 
of enquiry with broad terms of reference. He said 
he could not support the Arab proposal as pre- 
sented, but he would support it if it were amended 
so that all sides could be heard and practical con- 
clusions which would help define the terms of refer- 
ence of the proposed committee could be reached. 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador remarked 
that in many instances representatives to this special 
session had not received instructions from their 
governments concerning the Arab proposal. Because 
of this, he would have to abstain in the voting on 
admission of this proposal to the agenda. He 
thought that the Arab states, the Jewish community 
in Palestine and the Jew ish people at large would 
have ample opportunity to express their views be- 
fore the proposed committee. 

A suggestion was made by Mauclair Zephirin of 
Haiti that the Arab representatives might consider 
withdrawing their proposal if they were certain 
that discussion of the substance of their proposal 
might be permitted during consideration of the 
United Kingdom proposal. 

Pointing out that the Arab proposal suggests 
termination of the Palestine mandate even before 
the opinion of the most interested party, the 
Jewish people, is heard, Jozef Winiewicz of Poland 
said that his delegation could not vote for the 
inclusion of this additional item in the agenda for 
this special session, but would abstain from voting. 


He urged that the admission of a Jewish repre- 
sentative body for consultation with the General 
Assembly should be taken up as soon as possible. 
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observations by the representative of Australia to 
the effect that Hungary was a non-sovereign enemy 
state and could report on whether it considered 
that an application from such a state could be re- 
ceived. His suggestion was later offered in the form 
of a resolution. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. was also in 
favor of this procedure. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy of Poland agreed that the 
application of Hungary should be referred to the 
Membership Committee for the purpose of review 
and report. He did not think that the fact that the 
peace treaty had not been ratified and that Hungary 
at the present time was not fully eligible for mem- 
bership could prevent the Membership Committee 
from reviewing and reporting on the application. 
It was hoped, he said, that the treaty would be 
ratified before the review came to the Council for 
discussion. The Council would then be able to take 
an appropriate decision. 


Time to Examine Application 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
agreed that the application should be referred to 
the Membership Committee, which would not have 
to examine it immediately. There was time enough 


to consider the application before the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

It might be well, too, for the Membership Com- 
mittee to wait for guidance from the General As- 
sembly and Security Council committees which 
should consider the rules governing the admission 
of new Members. In the opinion of the British 
Government, the recommended re-examination of 
the applications of Albania, Ireland, Mongolia, 
Portugal and Trans-Jordan should take place be- 
fore the consideration of any newer application. 

When the vote was taken on the Australian pro- 
posal to take note of Hungary’s application and to 
defer it for consideration until an appropriate 
time, only Australia voted for it, and the United 
Kingdom abstained. ‘The other nine members voted 
against the resolution, which was not adopted. 

Ten members voted for the Syrian proposal to 
refer the application to the Membership Committee 
for studying and reporting to the Council at the 
appropriate time, and only Australia voted against 
it. The resolution was adopted. 

After being informed that the report of the 
Military Staff Committee had been received (see 
page 516) and deciding unanimously that it should 
be released to the press, the Council adjourned. 


Special Radio Arrangements for Assembly Session 


As part of its coverage of the Special Session 
of the General Assembly, the Radio Division has 
inaugurated broadcasts to the Middle East. ‘These 
consist of nine-minute bulletins broadcast daily, 
Mondays through Saturdays, in three of the lan- 
guages of Member states in that area, Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian. 

These special transmissions, which began on 
Monday, April 28, go out betwéen 2:00 and 
2:30 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time (1800 to 1830 
G.M.T.) on the following wave lengths; 


WNRA 21,610 kes. 13.88 metres. 
WNRI 18,160 kcs. 16.52 metres. 
WOOC 15,200 kes. 19.74 metres. 


The Middle East broadcasts are repeated be- 
tween 1915 and 1945 G.M.T. on WRUL (Bos- 
ton) 15,290 kes. 19.62 metres and WRUW 
11,730 kes, 25.57 metres. 

Following these transmissions and on the same 
wave lengths comes the regular “U.N. Half- 
Hour” in French and English, beamed to Europe 
and the Middle East. 

Listeners in Europe can hear relays of plenary 
meetings, with a running narration in English 
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and French, broadcast on transmitters leased 
from the U.S. State Department. The normal 
United Nations broadcasts in Chinese, Russian 
(via transmitters of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation) , Spanish and English, to the Far 
East, U.S.S.R., Latin America and the Pacific con- 
tain news, interviews with delegates and actual- 
ity programs. 

Regular weekly talks prepared by the Indian 
delegation are now transmitted in Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Tamil, Urdu, Gujarati, Telugu and Marathi 
as well as in English. The Polish delegation also 
prepares a weekly broadcast, transmitted from 
Lake Success to Poland via Stockholm. 

A Daily Actuality Review with recorded ex- 
tracts of proceedings is broadcast in the United 
Nations Pacific Program from o800 to 0815 
G.M.T. and rebroadcast by the B.B.C. European 
Service on medium and shortwave at 1530 
G.M.T. 

Accredited correspondents broadcasting on 
United Nations activities over U. N. facilities 
are reporting on the meetings in French (to 
France and Switzerland), Dutch, Polish, Nor- 
wegian, Czech, and Turkish. 





Hungary’s Application for Membership 


Security Council Asks Committee for Study and Report 


Tie Security Council decided on April 30 to refer 
Hungary's application for membership in the Uni- 
ted Nations to the Council’s Membership Commit- 
tee for study and a report at the appropriate time. 

Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that membership is open to all peace-lov- 
ing states which accept the obligations contained 
in the Charter and, in the judgment of the organiza- 
tion, are able and willing to carry out those obli- 
gations. Admission is to be effected by a decision of 
the General Assembly on the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

In submitting the application to the Secretary- 
General in a letter dated April 22, 1947, Aladar 
Szegedy Maszak, Minister of Hungary to the United 
States, declared Hungary’s readiness to accept the 
obligations contained in the Charter. 


Peace Treaty Signed 


He drew attention to the fact that the treaty of 
peace with Hungary had already been signed (at 
Paris on February 12, 1947) and that therefore the 
limit. tions imposed on his country’s sovereignty by 
the Armistice Agreement were of a temporary char- 
acter and would lose their effect on the coming into 
force of the peace treaty. 

At the outset of the Council’s meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China, who was presiding 
for the last time in his one-month term of office, 
stated that the matter had been considered by the 
Legal Department of the Secretariat, which saw no 
objection to placing the Hungarian application on 
the Council’s agenda. 

He teferred to the Council’s Rule 59 which sets 
the procedure for dealing with applications. It 
prescribes that the Secretary-General must place 
the application immediately before the Council. 
Unless the Council decides otherwise, the President 
must then refer the application to a committee of 
the Council on which each member of the Council 
is represented. The Committee must examine any 
application reférred to it and report its conclusions 
to the Council not less than 35 days in advance of a 
regular session of the General Assembly or not less 
than 14 days in advance of a special session, if a 
special session is called. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia declared 
that it had always been the view of his delegation 
that appropriate procedures should be worked out 
for the admission of a new Member. The Security 
Council, he said, had limited jurisdiction, mainly 
for the maintenance of peace and security; the ques- 
tion of the admission of a new Member did not 
affect only the Security Council, because the Gen- 
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eral Assembly itself had to decide whether in its 


judgment the state could comply with all the obli- 
gations of membership. 

For example, the Security Council was not compe: 
tent to decide whether a state could comply with 
the obligations in respect to economic and social 
questions or could discharge its obligations to seyv- 
eral of the specialized agencies. The General As- 
sembly alone could cover the whole range, and 
therefore it was the prime responsibility of the 
General Assembly. In his opinion, the Security 
Council had no right to arrogate to itself the right 
to decide all those questions and recommend ac- 
cordingly. 

Colonel Hodgson referred also to the resolution 
passed by the General Assembly on November 19, 
1946, requesting the Council to appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with a committee on procedure of the 
General Assembly with a view to preparing rules on 
the admission of new Members which would be 
acceptable both to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council. Asking what had happened after 
five months, he declared that surely the Council 
was bound to respect the resolution of the soveriegn 
body, the General Assembly—but the Council had 
done nothing. 

In this respect, Colonel Hodgson said, the Aus- 
tralian delegation had submitted a letter to the 
Secretary-General, calling attention to this resolu- 
tion and requesting an early convening of the com- 
mittee. Until that committee meets, he said, and 
until its report is received, the Council, if it decided 
on any action now, would be going contrary to the 
spirit of the General Assembly’s resolution. 


Ratified by One State 


Further, he continued, Article 42 of the peace 
treaty with Hungary provides that the treaty is to be 
ratified by the Allied and Associated Powers and 
that it is to come into effect with ratification by 
three of the permanent members of the Security 
Council—the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. So far as he knew, he said, only 
one state, the United Kingdom, had ratified it, and 
he wondered why the other two had not done s0, 
for the treaty imposed the obligation on them to 
ratify “. .. at the earliest possible moment.” 

Several states still technically at war with Hun- 
gary were represented in the Council. Hungary was 
still an enemy state and would continue to be until 
the treaty came into force. 

There was a further consideration as_ well, 
Colonel Hodgson said. The preamble of the peace 
treaty with Hungary specifically states that when 
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the treaty comes into force the Allied and Associa- 
ted Powers will be in a position to support the ap- 
plication of Hungary for membership in the United 
Nations. The treaty had not come into effect, how- 
ever, and the powers could therefore not support 
the application. ‘ 
Hungary was still bound by the terms of the 
Armistice, which imposed limitations on its sover- 
eignty; consequently the application was from a 
state which was not a sovereign body. Since the 
United Nations was based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its Members, he considered 
the application to be premature and out of order. 
Further, there was a similar provision in the 
preambles of the other four treaties signed at the 
same time, those with Bulgaria, Finland, Italy and 
Rumania. Spokesmen of all those countries had 
declared publicly that, on ratification of the trea- 
ties and on their entry into force, they were going 
to apply for membership in the United Nations. 
Surely, then, Colonel Hodgson stated, it was 
proper and right that the Council should consider 
all the applications at one time and not take one 
in isolation, as it was proposed in the case of Hun- 


gary. 


Re-examination of Applications 


He also remarked that the Council had done 
nothing about another resolution of the General 
Assembly of November 19, 1946, which asked the 
Council to re-examine the membership applications 
of Albania, Ireland, Mongolia, Portugal and Trans- 
Jordan. 

He thought, therefore, that it would be proper 
and appropriate to defer consideration of the ap- 
plication of Hungary until the two prior obliga- 
tions have been discharged—convening the commit- 
tee on membership procedure and considering its 
report, and re-examining the previous applicatiorts. 
After that the Council could take up.together these 
new applications. He then moved that the applica- 
tion be “noted and deferred for consideration at the 
appropriate time.” 

In reply, the President pointed out that the com- 
mittees of the Security Council and General Assem- 
bly, of the latter of which Australia was a member, 
had not met, and therefore no new rules had been 
recommended in regard to the admission of new 
Members. In the absence of any such rules, the 
Council must follow its own rules. 

In the past, the procedure had been for the 
Council to refer such applications to its Member- 
ship Committee. The points raised by the repre- 
sentative of Australia would be fully discussed by 
that Committee if and when it should see fit. The 
President remarked that he had intended simply to 
refer this item to the Membership Committee, of 
which Australia was a member; whether the Com- 
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mittee would decide to take it up or not, or make 
any decision on it, would be left to the Committee. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi continued that this was not the 
first time that the Australian representative had 
brought up what he called the “arrogation” by the 
Council of a power that properly belongs to the 
General Assembly in regard to the admission of new 
Members, and he thought that the Australian views 
on this point had been rejected before by the Coun- 
cil. (See the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 5, page 3, 
and Vol. 1, No. 6, page 11) . He emphasized that the 
Charter requires the General Assembly to reach 
a decision “upon the recommendation of the Secur- 
ity Council.” Therefore, the Council would not be 
fulfilling its functions if it did not make such a 
recommendation. 

Speaking next, Warren R. Austin declared that 
the United States could not support the Australian 
motion because it seemed in one aspect to be 
founded on the theory that the Council was help- 
less because something different and new had not 
been done since the Council adopted its Rule 59. 

If the committees on membership procedure of 
the Council and General Assembly had not ac- 
complished a repeal of Rule 59—the committees had 
not even been organized yet—the Council was still 
bound by Rule 59. 

Even though the applicant had stated as a fact 
that the treaty had been ratified by only one power 
and not by the other two, that was not a juridical 
fact to the Council; it would become a juridical 
fact, if it were reported ‘to the Council by its Mem- 
bership Committee. 

Even if it were juridically true it would be no 
reason for deviation from the rule. If there were 
disqualifications because of non-ratification of the 
treaty or other reasons, the Committee would dis- 
cover them and report to the Council. The Council 
would then consider whether, under Rule 59, it 
could approve the application. 


Position of Committees 


At this point the President explained the position 
of the two committees on membership procedure. 
They were not a joint committee, he said, but two 
separate committees charged jointly with re-exam- 
ining the procedure, governing the admission of 
new Members. The General Assembly committee, 
consisting of Australia, Cuba, India, Norway and 
the U.S.S.R., was appointed on December 15, 1946. 
At the same meeting, the General Assembly was in- 
formed that the Security Council had appointed 
China, Brazil and Poland to serve on its committee. 
So far no meeting had taken place between the 
two committees. 

Faris el-Khouri of Syria advised the Council to 
proceed in the manner suggested by the President. 
The Membership Committee could consider the 
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Mr. Jamali 
of Iraq 


Mr. Dendramis 
of Greece 


Mr. Le Gallais 
of Luxembourg 


Mr. Eriksson 
of Sweden 


Personalities of the Special 


Mohammed Fadhil Jamali, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Iraq, was born in 
1903 in Kadhimain, near Bagdad. He started his career as an elementary school 
teacher and graduated from the American University of Beirut in 1927. He 
taught for two years at the Teachers College of Bagdad and then went to the 
United States, where he studied at Columbia University. He received his degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D. in 1932. Between 1932 and 1943 he served in the capacities 
of Director-General and Inspector-General of Education and Public Instruction. 
During this time he travelled extensively in England, France, Germany, Turkey 
and Egypt to observe their educational systems. In 1945 he was appointed 
Director-General of Foreign Affairs with the rank of Minister. He was given his 
present portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1946. He has represented 
Iraq at a number of conferences of the Arab League and was a delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference. He is the author of many pamphlets and articles on 
education, Arab unity and international relations. 


Vassili Dendramis, who was appointed Ambassador of Greece to the United 
States in April 1947, is also his country’s permanent representative to the United 
Nations. Born in Athens in 1883, he took his Doctorate of Law from the Univer- 
sity of Athens and began his career as a journalist. He served the Press Bureau 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as Secretary from 1907 to 1910, and as Director 
between 1932 and 1933. Prior to his appointment to the United Nations in 1946 
he held the post of Minister for Press and Information. In the intervening years 
Mr. Dendramis held positions in the Greek foreign sérvice as Vice-Consul suc- 
cessively to Albania, Smyrna and Constantinople (1912 to 1914); Secretary to 
the Greek Legation in Bucharest (1914 to 1919) ; Acting Consul-General, succes- 
sively, to Berne, Trieste and Milan (1920 and 1922); permanent representative 
to Sofia (1928 and 1933), to Cairo (1933 to 1936) and, simultaneously, to 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay (1936 and 1945). 


Hugues Le Gallais, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Luxembourg to the United States, was born in Dommeldange, Luxembourg, 
in 1896. After studying at the University of Liege, Belgium, he took a course in 
technical studies at the University of Zurich, Switzerland (1914 to 1918). For 
the next twenty years of his career he worked with the Luxembourg Steel Cor- 
poration, serving as its representative in Paris (1919 to 1920), in London (1921 
to 1922), and in Saarbriicken and Tokyo (1924). He took charge of the corpora- 
tion’s agency in Bombay in 1926, and a year later returned to Tokyo as director 
of the office there. From 1937 to 1938 he was chief of the Rail Export Division 
at the head office in Luxembourg. Mr. Le Gallais was appointed Chargé 
d’Affaires of Luxembourg to Washington in April, 1940, and was promoted 
to his present position in November of the same year. 


Gustaf Herman Eriksson, Chairman of the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly, Minister of Sweden to the United States and the permanent repre- 
sentative of his country to the United Nations. He was born at Uppsala, Swden, 
in 1892, graduated in law from the University of Stockholm in 1919 and entered 
government service the following year. Mr. Eriksson served the greater part of 
his career in the Ministry of Finance, of which he became Under-Secretary of 
State in 1931. Appointed Director-General of the Swedish Board of Trade in 
1938, he entered the Swedish Cabinet in 1938 as Minister-Without-Portfolio. 
The fololwing year he was appointed Minister of Food and Supply, and in 1941 
became Minister of Commerce. In 1945 he took up his present duties as Minister 
of Sweden in Washington. He was a representative of Sweden to the second part 
of the first session of the General Assembly, held in New York in 1946, when 
Sweden was admitted as a Member of the United Nations. 
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M. Asaf Ali, India’s first Ambassador to Washington, is one of his country’s 
best known political leaders. Born in 1888 in Delhi, he was educated at St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, and then spent five years, from 1909 to 1914, in England. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, London, in 1912, and after a period 
of travel in Europe, Turkey and Egypt, entered the legal profession in Delhi. As a 
lawyer, Mr. Asaf Ali’s name is associated with celebrated trials. He entered politics 
early and soon made his mark, becoming a member of the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress in 1930. From 1934 to 1946, he was a member of 
the Legislative Assembly, the central legislature, and served successively as 
his party’s chief whip, General Secretary and Deputy Leader. During 30 years 
of crowded political life he has spent a total of seven years in prison in connection 
with the independence struggle. When the new Interim Government was formed, 
he became Member for Transport in Pandit Nehru’s Cabinet, but relinquished 
this position to take up his present duties. Mr. Asaf Ali is also an accomplished 
poet and essayist, is the author of a number of books, and has contributed exten- 
sively, both in Urdu and in English, to newspapers and literary magazines. 


Ras Imru Haile Selassie is the Minister of Ethiopia to the United States, and a 
cousin of the reigning Emperor of Ethiopia. He was born in 1892 in the Province 
of Harar and educated in Ethiopia at the Menelek School. In 1914 he was 
appointed to the post of Vice-Governor of the Province of Harar and remained 
in this position for the next eight years. He subsequently spent three years as 
Governor-General of the Province of Wallo. In 1933 he was appointed 
Governor-General of the Godjam Province, a position he held until the 
Italian occupation of Ethiopia in 1935. During the subsequent fighting 
Ras Imru was captured, and he was held a prisoner until the country was liberated 
six years later and the Emperor was restored to the throne. He took over his 


present duties as Minister to the United States in May, 1946. 


The Hon. Frederick A. Price, Consul-General of Liberia in New York City, 
was born in Barbados, British West Indies, and educated at local schools. He 
served for forty years as a missionary in Liberia, under the auspices of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States. During this period, he also held the posts of Field Treasurer of the Mission 
Board, and of Inspector of Schools for Maryland County, Liberia. Mr. Price was 
appointed to-his present post of Consul-General in New York City in March, 
1945. In October of the same year, he served as his country’s representative to 
the FAO Conference held in Quebec. He has also served as delegate to the UNRRA 
Council sessions held in Atlantic City and in Washington, and was a member 
of the Liberian delegation to the second part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, held in New York in 1946. 


Dr. J. H. van Roijen, recently appointed Ambassador of the Netherlands to 
Canada, was born at Istanbul, Turkey, in 1905. He studied law at the University 
of Utrecht, and in 1930 was appointed attaché to the Netherlands Legation at 
Washington, the first of a series of diplomatic and official foreign assignments 
which he has held. In 1937 he returned to The Hague as chief of the Department 
of Diplomatic Affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. During the German 
occupation he was imprisoned three times. Finally, he escaped in October, 1944, 
and made his way to London. Between June, 1945, and June, 1946, Dr. van 
Roijen served as a member of the Cabinet, first as Minister-Without-Portfolio 
and then as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was an alternate delegate of the 
Netherlands to the San Francisco Conference in 1945, and a representative of 
his country to both parts of the First Session of the General Assembly held in 
London and New York in 1946. 
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Political Committee to Hear Jewish Agency 


Assembly Reaches Decision on Communications 


Ox May 5, the opening day of the second week 
of the special session, the General Assembly decided 
that its First (Political and Security) Committee 
should “grant a hearing to the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine” on the single item on the agenda of the 
session. By the same resolution, the Assembly 
decided to refer to the First Committee, “for its 
decision, those other communications of a similar 
character from the Palestine population which have 
been received by . . . the General Assembly or may 
later on be submitted to it.” 

Like the first two procedural decisions (see page 
497), the decision on communications was only ar- 
rived at after long debate in both the General Com- 
mittee and the plenary Assembly. However, unlike 
the first two decisions, the plenary Assembly in its 
resolution on communications did not follow the 
recommendations of the General Committee. 

The question of a hearing before the Assembly 
for Jewish organizations arose from four requests 
for hearings, submitted by the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, the Progressive Zionist District 95 of 
New York (Zionist Organization of America), the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, and 
the Political Action Committee for Palestine. 

In addition to the communications from these 
Jewish organizations, President Aranha on May 5 
announced the receipt of a letter from the secretary 
of the Arab Higher Committee, stating that- the 
Committee, “which represents the Arabs _ of 
Palestine,” had named a delegation to represent it 
before the Assembly at this session. In a second 
communication, the chief of this delegation re- 
quested permission for the representatives to attend 
the meetings and be heard. 


Compromise Solution 


The decision to grant a hearing, before the First 
Committee, to the Jewish Agency was a compromise 
between the General Committee’s original recom- 
mendation and a Polish-Czechoslovak proposal, or- 
iginally made in the General Committee and de- 
feated there, and re-introduced into the plenary 
Assembly. 

The recommendation of the General Committee 
was that the communications already received, and 
others which might be received in the course of the 
session, should be referred by the Assembly to its 
First Committee for disposition as it saw fit. By 
this recommendation no guidance would have been 
given the First Committee. This formula, intro- 
duced by the United States, received the backing of 
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eleven of the fourteen General Committee members, 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. ab- 
staining. 

The Polish-Czechoslovak draft resolution called 
for the Assembly to “invite the representatives of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine to appear before 
the plenary meeting of the General Assembly for 
the purpose of stating their views,” in order to “give 
careful consideration to the point of view of the 
Jewish people on the Palestine question.” This 
proposal was defeated in the General Committee 
by a vote of three in favor (Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and the U.S.S.R.), eight against (Canada, China, 
Egypt, France, India, Sweden, the United King- 
dom and the United States), and three abstaining 
(Brazil, Ecuador and Honduras) . 


Five Compromise Proposals Submitted 


At the plenary meetings of the General Assembly 
on May 5 five proposals which sought a compro- 
mise between the General Committee’s recom- 
mendation and the re-introduced Polish-Czecho- 
slovak proposal, were submitted. 

All these proposals called for a hearing of the 
Jewish Agency by the First Committee and not by 
the plenary session. Those submitted by Uruguay 
and the Byelorussian S.S.R. were limited to this 
proposal. The Yugoslav proposal called for a hear- 
ing for “other representatives of the population of 
Palestine,” as well as the Jewish Agency. The Chil- 
ean proposal mentioned the “special legal position 
of the Jewish Agency . in the mandate,” and 
added to the generally accepted compromise a pro- 
posal to send to the First Committee, “for its de- 
cision, any other communications already received 
or which may be submitted to this special session.” 
Argentina’s proposal, which cited the Jewish Agen- 
cy as a “public body” under the terms of the man- 
date, included a formula on “other communica- 
tions” similar to the Chilean proposal. 

At the request of the President, the five movers 
of these proposals combined their suggestions into 
a joint draft resolution. — ' 

Thus, when the Assembly came to vote, it had 
before it three proposals: the Polish draft; the joint 
draft resolution, and the recommendations of the 
General Committee. 

The Polish proposal was voted on first and was 
defeated 39-8 with seven abstentions and one absen- 
tee. The Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Union of South 
Africa, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavaia voted for this 
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motion. Argentina, the Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala, Mexico, Siam, Uruguay and Venezuela ab- 
stained, and Costa Rica was absent. 

The joint resolution was taken next and was 
adopted, thus eliminating the need for taking a 
vote on the General Committee’s recommendations. 
The vote was 44-7, with three abstentions and one 
absentee. Afghanistan, Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria and Turkey all voted against the measure. 
Ethopia, India and Iran abstained, and Costa Rica 
was absent. 


Introduction of United States Resolution 


The arguments advanced in favor of the United 
States and Polish proposals, both of which were 
presented originally in the General Committee, 
were expanded in the plenary meetings. In the 
plenary meetings there was considerable discussion 
on the compromise proposals. before the decision 
was reached. The arguments in Committee and in 
lenary session are summarized below. Mr. Austin 
introduced the proposal in the General Committee 
on May 2. 


Mr. Austin noted that originally the United 
States had opposed introduction of the substance 
of the Palestine problem into this session at all; 
the sole objective of the special session, in the view 
of the United States, was to establish a special 
committee which would review the substance of the 
problem and report to the next regular session. 
Hence, the United States had opposed the addition 
of the Arab proposal (contained in the supple- 
mentary list), by which the Assembly would have 
discussed the question of the immediate cessation 
of the mandate over Palestine and the declaration 
of independence of that country. Similarly, the 
United States had originally opposed discussion of 
any aspects of the Palestine problem by organiza- 
tions. Further, Mr. Austin considered that “it is 
inappropriate for the General Assembly . . . to 
invite the views of persons or organizations other 
than representatives of Member states to speak in 
regard to the manner in which problems coming 
before the General Assembly should be handled.” 

The reason given by the United States repre- 
sentative for a departure from this stand was that 
substance had been introduced into the debates by 
the Arabs, and the United States Delegation felt 
that under the circumstances “it would be useful 
to obtain the views of the Jews .. .” on the work 
of the session. He thought that the First Com- 
mittee would be the proper forum to receive com- 
munications. He opposed granting the Jews a hear- 
ing in the plenary Assembly, which he considered 
“should be reserved for the views of only Members 
states.” He also thought that Jewish representation 
should be limited at this session to the Jewish 
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Agency for Palestine (“recognized by the manda- 
tory of Palestine as the Agency referred to... in 
the mandate”) , and that the Jewish Agency should 
limit its communications to the single item on the 
agenda. This Agency, he stated, did not speak “for 
all the Jews of the world.” 

The United States representative opposed in 
principle participation by non-governmental or- 
ganizations in the discussions of the Assembly, and 
cited the “exclusiveness” of several Charter articles 
in support of his stand, but added that “there may 
be nothing in the Charter or in the by-laws that 
prohibits inviting to the floor of the General As- 
sembly” any individual or organization. But the 
Charter did not, he said, make provision for par- 
ticipation by “guests” in the discussions of the 
Assembly. 

The Jewish Agency should be considered as an 
exception to this, Mr. Austin said, because of its 
official character cited in the mandate and recog- 
nized by the mandatory power. 

He cited the possibility of a recommendation by 
the proposed committee of enquiry that Palestine 
be brought under the trusteeship system. If so, he 
considered it necessary that the committee should 
“have the advantage of the views of the Jewish 
Agency.” But at the same time, considering the 
principles on which the trusteeship system was 
based, he felt that consultation should not be 
exclusive to the Jewish Agency. 

When the General Committee’s report came 
before the plenary Assembly on May 3, Mr. Austin 
reiterated his position, citing two “major reasons” 
for not giving non-governmental organizations a 
hearing before the Assembly in plenary meetings. 

The first was the nature of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Austin said that the Assembly consists of rep- 
resentatives of Member states. The absence of any 
prohibition in the Charter to have “guests” partici- 
pate in debate did not, in his view, constitute 
authority for the Assembly to do so. He maintained 
that as “the greatest parliamentary body in the 
world” the Assembly could not and must not exceed 
the powers expressly vested in it. Under the pro- 
cedure of reference to the First Committee, Mr. 
Austin said, no claimant would be denied his 
right and no discrimination would be made be- 
tween claimants. There would be no hearings “in 
absentia.” 

The second “major reason” was the nature of the 
agenda. Mr. Austin noted that the agenda for this 
session was procedural only. The Assembly did not 
at this special session have to consider a solution 
to the Palestine question, but merely the “means 
to set up a system” which would produce a rec- 
ommendation to the September session of the 
Assembly. 

In two statements before the General Committee, 
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the Secretary-General said that the admission of 
non-governmental organizations to the Assembly’s 
plenary debates would be a departure from the 
policy followed to date. However, with reference 
to the United States proposal Mr. Lie cited a prece- 
dent for hearing a non-governmental organization 
in an Assembly committee. During the London 
meetings, a special sub-committee had been created 
to confer with representatives of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions on the question of its 
consultative status in the United Nations. 


Faris el-Khouri of Syria (right) makes a point to the 
President of the Special Session, Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil 


Proposal Backed in General Committee 


Speaking in the General Committee, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan of the United Kingdom supported 
the United States proposal, but refrained from 
expressing a view as to whether any “outsiders” 
should be invited to take part in the work of the 
First Committee. He stated that if such an invita- 
tion were issued, it should be clearly understood 
that there could be no participation on procedural 
matters. “The Assembly, or a committee of the 
Assembly, must clearly be master of its own pro- 
cedure,” Sir Alexander declared, noting that he 
still hoped—as had been the expectation of his 
Government from the outset—that the work of the 
First Committee at this session would in fact be 
largely of a procedural kind. He agreed with Mr. 
Austin that it would not be “constitutionally 
proper” for the plenary Assembly to hear outside 
representation. 

Lester B. Pearson of Canada, who is the chair- 
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man of the First Committee, supported the United 
States proposal in so far as it was left to the First 
Committee to decide whether or not to give Jewish 
organizations a hearing. However, he held that the 
necessity of a hearing of non-Members did not . 
arise at all, in view of the limitation of the special 
session’s agenda to the creation of a committee of 
enquiry and the formulation of its terms of ref- 
erence. He warned also that the Assembly must act 
quickly if the proposed committee was to report 
next September. 

Alexandre Parodi of France also supported the 
United States motion because it appeared wise to 
him to leave the final decision on communications 
to the First Committee, since the necessity for 
hearings would largely depend on the trend of 
debate: procedural, as its chairman hoped, or 
substantive. 


New Zealand Plea for “Peace and Tranquility” 

Speaking on May g in the plenary Assembly, Sir 
Carl Berendson of New Zealand urged the As- 
sembly to adopt the report of. the General Com- 
mittee on the manner in which communications 
should be handled, and took the occasion to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a ful] debate on the Palestine 
question at this time. With reference to a Presi- 
dential promise made at a previous meeting to 
allow “full freedom of debate on the substance of 
the Palestine question,” Sir Carl pointed out first 
that delegations to this special session were neither 
adequately instructed nor adequately informed to 
undertake such a debate, which might influence 
the proposed committee of enquiry. 

Secondly, whatever could be done to arrange for 
a hearing of Jewish groups, it was impossible to give 
the Jews and the Arabs absolutely equal rights in 
the Assembly. The proper time and place for giving 
evidence with equal rights was the committee of 
enquiry. 

Thirdly, a discussion of the subject matter now, 
in advance of the evidence, might well have a detri- 
mental effect on the prospect of achieving a just 
and permanent solution. “We must be careful,” he 
declared, “lest any word we say add fuel to the 
fires which are so unhappily raging.” 

Sir Carl concluded his remarks with a plea for 
“peace and tranquillity,” urging “that all right- 
thinking people . . . so comport themselves during 
the next few pregnant months as to ensure that 
this enquiry may be conducted in that atmosphere 
of calm and peace which can alone enable us to 
perform our tasks and to attain the solution that 
will bring justice to all and relief to suffering 
humanity. I do most solemnly urge mag- 
nanimity, patience and moderation on the part of 
all, so that we may establish a true truce of God 
during these months to come. . . . For that brief 
period at least . . . let passions be stilled.” 
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Polish Resolution Introduced 








Josef Winiewicz spoke for Poland in introducing 
the Polish draft resolution into the General Com- 
mittee, whereby the General Assembly would have 
invited the representatives of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine to be heard by the General Assembly, 
in plenary meeting. In his speech introducing this 
draft resolution, Mr. Winiewicz argued first that the 
Jews ought to be heard as well as the Palestinian 
‘Arabs, whose cause had already been taken up by 
the Arab states at this Assembly; that the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine was the appropriate body to 
represent the Jews in Palestine; that Poland had a 
special, moral concern for the Jewish problem; 
and that the procedural difficulties involved in in- 
viting the Jewish Agency to appear could be over- 
come. 



















On his first point, Jewish representation, Mr. 
Winiewicz stated that “at the present stage of in- 


































c ternational discussion you cannot divide the pro- 
: blem of Palestine from the problem of the Jewish 
. population. The issue brought before the Assem- 
s bly [concerns] . . . the right of the Arab countries 
- to establish an independent Arab State. It has 
. been brought before us because of the many 
i difficulties that have arisen in settling the prob- 
0 lem of the Jewish population in that country.” 
df He noted that the question of the Jewish population 
at in Palestine had become a part of the Palestine 
t problem as early as 1908, when “‘the Zionist Organi- 
. zation in Palestine embarked upon work of practi- 
© cal colonization of that country and of its develop- 
ment.” 
" In citing the Jewish Agency for Palestine as the 
_ appropriate body to represent the Jews in the de- 
* liberations of the Assembly on the Palestine 
8 problem, the Polish representative first noted the 
of League of Nations mandate, which called on the 
mandatory power to recognize “an appropriate 
3 Jewish Agency... as a public body for the purpose 
. of advising and co-operating with the administration 
- of Palestine in such economic, social and other 
. matters as may affect the establishment of a Jewish 
‘ National Home and the interests of the Jewish pop- 
~ ulation in Palestine . . .” The Agency recognized 
a by the mandatory power was the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. It was also recognized, Mr. Winiewicz 
> pointed out, by the Permanent Court of Interna- 
al tional Justice, which noted that the Agency was 
oa “in reality a public body closely connected with 
al the Palestine administration.” 
ing Poland's moral concern for the Jews lay in the 
ag: fact that fifty per cent of the Jewish population in 
a Palestine spoke the Polish language, Mr. Winie- 
od wicz explained. They had “always shown keen in- 
rief terest of the Polish people,” he continued; “We can- 





not forget them in their distress.” Prior to the war, 
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the Polish representative noted, his country had 
nearly three and a half million citizens of 
Jewish origin. “They are no more.” Poland had been 
made a “mass grave” not only for Polish Jews but 
for Jews from all parts of Europe. 

With regard to the procedural difficulties involved 
in inviting a non-governmental organization to 
consult with the Assembly, Mr. Winiewicz said that, 
although he recognized their existence, such con- 
sultation was not ruled out by the Charter. The 
fact that special provision had been made for such 
consultation with the Economic and Social Council 
showed that the overall principle of consultation 
was, in fact, in keeping with the spirit of the Char- 
ter. He urged the Assembly to devise a formula by 
which the Jewish Agency could be heard. 

Dr. Jan Papanek, the Czechoslovak representa- 
tive, supported the Polish draft in the General Com- 
mittee. He offered an amendment clearly limiting 
the hearing to the question under discussion. This 
being accepted by Poland, it became a joint pro- 
posal of the two delegations. 

Because he felt that the arguments against a 
hearing by a non-governmental organization in the 
plenary Assembly which had been put forward 
in the General Committee had no legal basis in the 
Charter or the rules of procedure, Dr. Alfred Fider- 
kiewicz of Poland re-introduced into the plenary 
Assembly on May 3 the original Polish-Czechoslo- 
vak draft resolution, defeated in the General 
Committee. 

Speaking just before the final vote was taken in 
the plenary session, on May 5, Dr. Papanek re- 
minded the delegates that the light of Jewish hopes 
had been relit with the destruction of Nazism, but 
that if the Assembly refused to grant them a hear- 
ing, when “perhaps their future existence is being 
decided,” then it might “snuff out the light before 
it had achieved a steady glow.” 


U.S.S.R. Backs Polish Proposal 


The U.S.S.R. representative, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
supported the Polish-Czechoslovak resolution, both 
in the General Committee and in the plenary As- 
sembly. He mentioned the fact that the substance 
of the problem had already been introduced into the 
discussions. “We have not yet heard,” he said, 
speaking in the Committee, “any voice which is 
representative of Jewish organizations . It is 
universally known that the question of Palestine 
is to a great extent a question of arrangements 
which are to be made for the Jews. Furthermore, 
it is known that the Palestinian question cannot 
but be of the greatest interest and of the greatest 
concern to an important part of the Palestinian 
population, namely, the Jewish population. 

“Therefore,” Mr. Gromyko continued, “the Dele- 
gation of the Soviet Union considers that it would 
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be unjust to deprive the representatives of Jewish 
organizations of the right to express their point 
of view ... with regard to the question of Palestine.” 

Arguments tending to show that the provisions of 
the Charter and established tradition would pro- 
hibit a hearing by the Assembly did not appear 
sufficiently persuasive to the U.S.S.R. representative. 
Nor did he agree that such a hearing could “nega- 
tively affect” the prestige of the United Nations. 
On the contrary, such a hearing as was proposed 
in the Polish-Czechoslovak resolution would show 
that the United Nations was taking an objective 
decision. The United States proposal for repre- 
sentation before the First Committee, rather than 
before the plenary Assembly, seemed to Mr. Gromy- 
ko “half and half.” He added that he was not op- 
posed to hearing other Jewish organizations in ad- 
dition to the Jewish Agency, should this prove 
useful. 


Dominican Calls for Full Debate 

Dr. Max Henriquez Urena of the Dominican 
Republic, speaking in plenary meeting, held that 
both Arabs and Jews, to whom the question of 
Palestine was of direct and vital importance, should 
be heard in debate which should be conducted in a 
broad and full manner, so that the committee of 
enquiry would be able to operate effectively. 

Speaking of the tragic fate of the Jewish people 
under Fascism and Nazism, Dr. Henriquez Urena 
underlined their right for fullest consideration by 
the United Nations and recalled that his country 
had offered a haven to many of them. 

Dr. Henriquez Urena did not, however, take a 
definite stands as to what body of the United Na- 
tions should give a hearing to the Jewish repre- 
sentatives, so long as they were fully heard. 


Compromise Proposals Introduced 


By May 5, the Assembly had before it five pro- 
posals for a compromise between the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee—the original United 
States proposal—and the re-introduced Polish- 
Czechoslovak proposal. The basic element of the 
compromise in each case was that the First Com- 
mittee should be directed to hear the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. Three of the five proposals were form- 
ally presented in the morning meeting, the first by 
Sava Kosanovic of Yugoslavia, who said that the 
General Committee had missed its opportunity for 
a unanimous decision on a question “which was not 
necessarily complicated and which had nothing to 
do with political implications.” As he saw it, the 
question before the General Committee, and now 
before the plenary Assembly, was that of “hearing 
before the General Assembly those who, in every 
sense of the word, are directly concerned with the 
solution of the Palestinian problem,” and without 
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whose participation the terms of reference of the 
proposed committee could not be made explicit, 

The safety of the “World Parliament,” Mr. Kos- 
anavic said, would not be threatened “if we decided 


to hear a representative of the Jewish organization 


in the Assembly. It would be symbolic in the sense 
that we, the free, peace-loving peoples of the world, 
after the victory of Nazi ideologies, would identify 
ourselves in understanding, in support, and in ap- 
preciation of those who were the first victims of 
the brutal Nazi-Fascist ideology of race supremacy 
and discrimination, the first victims of gas cham- 
bers and concentration camps.” 

Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile, introducing the 
second compromise proposal, affirmed the absolute 
independence of the Chilean Delegation in the 
matter under discussion. Chile had no special in- 
terest in Palestine, he stated; her only aim was to 
help the reaching of necessary harmony between 
the great powers. Chile-had a large Arab colony, 
he said. Thousands of Syrians and Lebanese had 
contributed greatly to the culture and economy 
of Chile, and Chile had also generously opened 
its doors to thousands of persecuted peoples after 
Hitler’s accession to power. 

It was impossible to solve this delicate problem 
without hearing fully the representatives of the 
Jewish people, he continued. The right of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine to be heard as princi- 
pal representative of the Jewish people in Palestine 
—a right probably unique in international law— 
was incontestably set forth in the mandate. The 
legal status of the Agency was such that the Gen- 
eral Assembly would not be creating any precedent 
for hearing a private body. So long as the Jews 
were heard by the Assembly, it made no difference 
to him, said Mr. Santa Cruz, whether they were 
heard in plenary meeting or in a committee at 
which all Members were represented. But merely 
to turn the whole question over to the First Com- 
mittee, where the discussion would be renewed, 
seemed to him an unjustifiable waste of time. 

The Uruguayan compromise was introduced into 
the Assembly by Professor Enrique Rodrigues Fa 
brigat, whose argument for a decision in the plen- 
ary Assembly, rather than in the First Committee, 
followed that of the Chilean representative. 

At the suggestion of the President, in the noon 
recess between meetings the five movers of the 
compromise proposals drafted a joint resolution, 
which the Assembly adopted at the end of the day. 

Dr. Alberto Gonzales Fernandez of Colombia 
formally presented the compromise to the Assembly 
on behalf of the delegations which had jointly sub- 
scribed to it. He appealed to the Assembly for unan- 
imous approval. 

Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba withdrew a resolu- 
tion his Delegation had drafted in favor of the 
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compromise proposal. All members, he said, were 
agreed on the fact that the Jews as well as the Arabs 
should be heard, the only difference being over 
the form which the hearings should take. 


India Abstains in Final Vote 


In the final vote on the compromise proposal, 
India abstained from voting. Her point of view 
had been expressed in the General Committee by 
M. Asaf Ali, who called, as he had at a previous 
meeting of the Committee, for a hearing for all 
sections of the Palestine population—not merely 
for the Jewish element. 

He made no motion incorporating his proposal, 
but said he would leavé it to the General Commit- 
tee, or to the Assembly, to decide on how they 
should be heard. Even if it were decided that they 
should be heard only by the committee on enquiry, 
when established, he would be satisfied. Mr. Asaf 
Ali, reviewing the racial, religious and national 
aspects of Palestine, argued that the Palestine 
people should be considered as a whole. 

“Do the Jews realize,” he asked, that “they may 
ignite a spark in Palestine and Palestine may be 
bombed out of existence?” The Indian representa- 
tive therefore urged the states and factions directly 
concerned, and the great powers, to settle the 
Palestine question in such a way that Palestine 
would not become a strategic or an economic pawn. 


Position of Arab States in General Committee 


The decision arrived at by the Assembly was 
opposed by the Arab states, for reasons given by 
Egypt in the General Committee and by Syria in 
the plenary Assembly. 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt, as spokesman 
for the Arab states in the General Committee, 
emphasized that the Arab delegations represented 
their governments only, and could in no way be 
considered as representing any organization or body 
of Palestinian Arabs, as many representatives had 
suggested in their arguments. 

The Egyptian representative voted for the 
United States proposal in the General Committee, 
on the understanding that it did not propose hear- 
ings before the First Committee but merely that 
the applications for hearings be referred to that 
body for decision. With reference to a possible 
decision to hear any organization, he pointed out 
that rules applying to the plenary Assembly should 
apply also to the Assembly’s main committees, and 
that no distinction could be made between a hear- 
ing before a plenary meeting and a committee. 
Declaring that the Arab governments believed in 
giving everybody a fair chance of expressing their 
views, the Egyptian representative suggested that 
it would be “more in conformity with the law” 
if the proposed committee of enquiry were to hear 
these views. He stressed, however, that the views to 
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be heard should be those of the “vitally inter- 
ested parties, and not those of outside organiza- 
tions.” If any organizations were to be heard, he 
added, then all which might help to bring light on 
the question should be heard. 


Opposition to Joint Resolution 


In the plenary meeting, the Arab states opposed 
the joint compromise resolution. 

Faris Zeineddine of Syria opposed the compro- 
mise on the ground that it discriminated between 
the Jewish and Arab populations in Palestine in 
favor of the Jews. Approval of the joint draft 
would, he said, in fact be a form of pre-judgment 
of the case. He agreed that the fullest information 
and data should be brought before the Members 
of the Assembly, but contended that the joint draft 
resolution, and the general point of view expressed, 
emphasized the right of the Jews in Palestine to be 
heard, but relegated to the First Committee the de- 
cision as to whether or not bodies representing the 
Palestine Arabs should also be heard. 

Mr. Zeineddine declared that no parallel could 
be drawn between the facts that the Arab states 
had expressed their points of view and that, in 
fairness, the Jews should therefore be given a chance 
to express theirs. 

The Arab states, Mr. Zeineddine maintained, 
had not expressed their views as one of the repre- 
sentative bodies of the Palestine population, but 
as “states directly concerned’”—in the meaning of 
Article 79 of the Charter—which had to be con- 
sulted if any trusteeship agreement were to be con- 
sidered in relation to Palestine or if any other 
solution following the termination of the mandate 
were in view. 

He also contended that the Jewish Agency could 
not be considered an international body, and that 
as a national or “public” body it could only be 
heard if the Member state directly concerned (the 
mandatory power) were first consulted. The 
Agency, he contended, had no official status with 
relation to the League, but only with relation to 
the mandatory power. In so far as the United 
Nations was concerned, it was a non-governmental 
organization and as such could only enter into 
consultative arrangements with the Economic and 
Social Council. 

In an attack on the mandate, the Syrian repre- 
sentative stated that “we feel that in Palestine 
there is a situation which was created by a marriage 
of the interests of the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers after the first World War.” The 
Arab states, he said, had never considered the 
mandate justified, and he urged that this should 
be investigated by the United Nations, “the mis- 
take corrected and the situation readjusted in 
accordance with the principles and provisions of 
our Charter.” 





Report of the Military Staff Committee 


Principles of Organization of UN Armed Forces 


Recoximexparions on the general principles gov- 
erning the organization of the armed forces which 
Member states are, according to the Charter, to 
place at the disposal of the Security Council, were 
submitted by the Military Staff Committee on 
April go. 

The recommendations follow a directive of the 
Security Council given in February 1946, and are 
the result of study and deliberation by the Military 
Staff Committee for more than twelve months. 


The Charter has conferred on the Security Coun- 
cil primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and each Member 
state is pledged to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council. For discharging this im- 
mense responsibility, the Security Council is vested 
with powers not only for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes but for taking “enforce- 
ment measures’ to deal with threats to the 
peace, breaches of peace and acts of aggression. 
These enforcement measures include the taking of 
action by air, sea or land forces in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 
Military demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of Member states 
are also within the scope of these powers of the 
Security Council. 

In order to enable the Security Council to take 
such action Member states have undertaken under 
Article 43 of the Charter to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call, armed forces, assist- 
ance and facilities. 

These forces are to be placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council on terms to be laid down in 
agreements to be negotiated between the Council 
and Member states or groups of states. The agree- 
ments will determine the numbers and types of 
forces, their degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, and the nature of the facilities and assistance 
to be provided. 

Further, Article 45 of the Charter provides that 
in order to enable the Security Council to take 
urgent military measures, Members are to hold 
national air force contingents in immediate readi- 
ness for combined international enforcement action. 

It is in order to equip the Security Council with 
the most authoritative military advice and assist- 
ance for exercising these powers that the Charter 
created the Military Staff Committee. The Com- 
mittee is composed of the Chiefs of Staffs (or their 
representatives) of China, France, the United King- 
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dom, U.S.S.R. and the United States—the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council. The 
Committee can invite any other Member country 
to be associated with it whenever it considers that 
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Ho Ying Chin 


Captain Chow Ying 
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the efficient discharge of its duties renders such 
participation desirable. 


The Military Staff Committee is responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direc- 
tion of the armed forces to be placed at the disposal 
of the Council. It is also to assist the Security 
Council in determining the strength and readiness 
of air force contingents which Members are to hold 
for immediate use and the plans for their combined 
action. In general, the Committee is to assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Council’s military requirements, the employment 
and command of. forces placed at the Council’s 
disposal, the regulation of armaments and possible 
disarmament. 

The Committee met for the first time in London 
on February 3, 1946 and its first meeting in New 
York was on March 25, 1946. It has since been 
functioning continually. 

On February 16, 1946 the Security Council 
directed the Committee to take up as its first task 
the examination from the military point of view 
of Article 43, that is the provisions relating to 
Member states making armed forces, assistance and 
facilities available to the Council. 

Addressing itself to this task the Committee 
decided first to formulate recommendations to the 


Text of First Ten 


CHAPTER I 
Purpose of Armed Forces 
ARTICLE 1 


Armed Forces made available to. the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations 
are intended for the maintenance of the restora- 
tion of international peace and security in cases: 

a. of existence of any threat to international 
peace; 
b.of any breach of international peace and 
security; 
c. of any act of aggression, 
when measures undertaken by the Security Council 
in accordance with Article 41 of the United Nations 
Charter would be inadequate or have proved to be 
inadequate and when the threat to international 
peace and security is such that it necessitates the 
employment of these armed forces. 


ARTICLE 2 


These Armed Forces may not be employed for 
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Security Council on the basic principles which, in 
its judgment, should govern the organization of the 
armed forces to be made available to the Council. 

The report, a document of eighty typed pages, 
sets forth the recommendations in the form of 41 
articles. It is divided into ten chapters dealing 
with the purpose, composition and overall strength 
of the armed forces to be made available to the 
Security Council; the contribution of armed forces 
by Member nations and their employment; the 
degree of readiness of the armed forces, and the 
provision of assistance and facilities, including 
rights of passage. Three chapters deal with the 
logistical support, the general location and the stra- 
tegic direction and command of the armed forces. 

Twenty-five of the 41 articles were accepted 
unanimously by all the five delegations and only 
these form the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee as a whole to the Council. On the other 
16 articles however unanimous agreement could 
not be secured and therefore the report gives the 
proposals of individual delegations. The positions 
of the delegations on these still unresolved points 
are set out in Annex A of the report. Annex B con- 
tains certain general comments by the French 
Delegation. 


We reproduce below the full text of the first ten 
chapters of the report. 


Chapters of Report 


purposes inconsistent with the purposes, principles 
and spirit of the United Nations Charter as defined 
in its Preamble and Chapter I. 


CHAPTER II 
Composition of Armed Forces 
ARTICLE 3 


Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations 
in accordance with Article 43 of the Charter shall 
be composed of units (formations) of national 
armed forces, land, sea and air which are normally 
maintained as components of armed forces of Mem- 
ber Nations of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 4 


These Armed Forces shall be made available to 
the Security Council from the best trained and 
equipped units (formations) of Member Nations 
of the United Nations. 





CHAPTER III 
Overall Strength of Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 5 


The moral weight and the potential power be- 
hind any decision to employ the Armed Forces 
made available to the Security Council by Member 
Nations of the United Nations in enforcement ac- 
tion will be very great, and this fact will directly 
influence the size of the Armed Forces required. 


ARTICLE 6 


The Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations 
shall be limited to a strength sufficient to enable 
the Security Council to take prompt action in any 
part of the world for the maintenance or the restora- 
tion of international peace and security as envisaged 
in Article 42 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 7 
‘ Accepted by the Chinese, French, U. K. and U. S. 
delegations: 


An estimate of the overall strength of the Armed 
Forces and the strength of the Services, land, sea 
and air, constituting those forces will be made by 


the Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee, and used as a basis for 
negotiating the Special Agreements referred to in 
Article 43 of the Charter. The final decision regard- 
ing the overall strength required will be made. by 
the Security Council as a result of these negotia- 
tions. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation accepts Article 7 condi- 
tionally. The final acceptance of Article 7 by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation will depend on the acceptance 
by the other delegations of the Principle of Equality 
regarding strength and composition of Armed 
Forces contributed by the five Permanent Members 
of the Security Council, as stated in the proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. delegation for Article 11. 


ARTICLE 8 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U. K. and U. S. 
delegations: 


In order to adapt the overall strength of the 
Armed Forces to international conditions, this over- 
all strength and the strength of the Services 
constituting these Forces, may be changed on the in- 
itiative of the Security Council by additional agree- 
ments between the Security Council and the Mem- 
ber Nations of the United Nations. 
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The U.S.S.R. delegation accepts Article 8 condi- 
tionally. The final acceptance of Article 8 by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation will depend on the acceptance 
by the other delegations of the Principle of Equality 
regarding strength and composition of Armed ' 
Forces contributed by the five Permanent Members 
of the Security Council, as stated in the proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. delegation for Article 11. 


CHAPTER IV 


Contribution of Armed Forces by Member 
Nations. 


ARTICLE 9 


All Member Nations shall have the opportunity 
as well as the obligation to place armed forces, 
facilities and other assistance at the disposal of the 
Security Council on its call and in accordance with 
their capabilities and the requirements of the Se- 
curity Council. 


ARTICLE 10 


In order to facilitate the early establishment of 
the Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council, the Permanent Members of the Security 
Council shall contribute initially the major portion 
of these Forces. As the contributions of other Na- 
tions of the United Nations become available they 
shall be added to the forces already contributed. 


ARTICLE 11 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U. K. and U.S. 
delegations: 


Each of the five Permanent Members of the 
Security Council will make a comparable initial 
overall contribution to the Armed Forces made 
available to the Security Council by Member 
Nations of the United Nations. In view of the 
differences in size and composition of national 
forces of each Permanent Member and in order to 
further the ability of the Security Council 
to constitute balanced and effective combat forces 
for operations, these contributions may differ wide- 
ly as to the strength of the separate components, 
land, sea and air. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 


Permanent Members of the Security Council shall 
make available armed forces (land, sea and air) 
on the Principle of Equality regarding the overall 
strength and the composition of these forces. In 
individual instances, deviations from this principle 
are permitted by special decisions of the Security 
Council, if such a desire is expressed by a Perma- 
nent Member of the Security Council. 
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ARTICLE 12 


The size and composition of contributions of 
individual Member Nations will be determined on 
the initiative of the Security Council, and on the 
advice of the Military Staff Committee, in the 
process of negotiations with each Member Nation in 
accordance with Article 43 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 13 


No Member Nation of the United Nations shall 
be urged to increase the strength of its armed forces 
or to create a particular component thereof for 
the specific purpose of making a contribution to 
the Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 14 


Contributions by Member Nations of the United 
Nations, other than the Permanent Members of the 
Security Council, may not necessarily be represented 
by armed forces. Such other Member Nations which 
may be unable to furnish armed forces may fulfill 
their obligation to the United Nations by furnish- 
ing facilities and other assistance in accordance with 
agreements reached with the Security Council. 


ARTICLE 15 


Proposals for changes in the size or composition 
of contributions of a Member Nation or a group 
of Nations may be initiated by the Security Council 
or by the Member Nation or group of Nations. Any 
change in contributions will be effected by addition- 
al agreements between the Security Council and the 
respective Member Nation or group of Nations. 


ARTICLE 16 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U. K. and U. S. 
delegations: 


The strength and composition of national air 
force contributions made available to the Security 
Council shall be determined as set forth in Article 
12 above taking into account the obligations arising 
from Article 45 of the Charter. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 


The strength and composition of national air 
force contingents made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations for action envisaged 
in Article 45 of the Charter are determined by 
the Security Council, with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee, within the limits of a 
Special agreement or Agreements referred to in 
Article 43 of the Charter. 
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ARTICLE 17 

Accepted by the Chinese and French delegations. 
Not accepted by the U.S.S.R., U. K. and U. S. 
delegations: 

In case of self-defence (Article 51 of the Charter) 
and of national emergencies, Member Nations will 
have the right to make use of Armed Forces, which 
they have made available to the Security Council 
in conformity with the terms of special agreements. 
They undertake, however, to assume anew all of 
their obligation within the shortest possible space 
of time. 


CHAPTER V 
Employment of Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 18 
The Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations 
will be employed, in whole or in part, only by the 
decision of the Security Council and only for the 
period necessary for the fulfillment of the tasks en- 
visaged in Article 42 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 19 
In view of the military advantages which would 
accrue, the employment of the Armed Forces under 
Article 42 of the Charter should, whenever possible, 
be initiated in time to forestall or to suppress 
promptly a breach of the peace or an act of aggres- 
sion. 


ARTICLE 20 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U. K. and U. S. 
delegations: 


After the Armed Forces, including line of com- 
munication forces, made available to the Security 
Council have carried out the tasks with which they 
have been entrusted by the Security Council under 
Article 42 of the Charter, they shall be withdrawn 
as soon as possible to the general locations gov- 
erned by the Special Agreement or Agreements pro- 
vided for by Article 43 of the Charter. The time 
for the beginning and completion of the with- 
drawal shall be fixed by the Security Council. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 


The Armed Forces will be withdrawn to their 
own territories and territorial waters within a 
time-limit of thirty to ninety days after they have 
fulfilled the measures envisaged in Article 42 of the 
Charter, unless otherwise decided by the Security 
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Council. This time-limit should be provided for in 
Agreements concluded under Article 43 of the 
Charter. 


ARTICLE 21 
Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation but not ac- 


cepted by Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. delega- 
tions: 


If for any reasons these Armed Forces remain in 
territories or territorial waters granted for the use 
of such forces, under agreements between the 
Security Council and other Member Nations of the 
United Nations for the passage, stationing or action 
of these forces, they should be withdrawn to their 
own territories or territorial waters not later than 
thirty days after the expiration of the period in- 
dicated in Article 20*, unless otherwise decided by 
the Security Council. This time-limit should be 
provided for in Agreements concluded under 
Article 43 of the Charter. 


CHAPTER VI 
Degree of Readiness of Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 22 
The degree of readiness of the Armed Forces 
made available by individual Member Nations of 
the United Nations is fixed by the Security Council, 
on the advice of the Military Staff Committee, as 
a result of the negotiations in concluding the 
Special Agreements with those Member Nations 

under Article 43 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 23 


The degree of readiness of the Armed Forces 
should be maintained at a level which will enable 
these Forces to start in good time with the fulfill- 
ment of the Security Council measures envisaged in 
Article 42 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 24 


These Armed Forces should be either maintained 
in readiness for combat or brought up to readiness 
for combat within the time-limits to be specified 
in the Special Agreements. 


ARTICLE 25 
Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. 
delegations: 
The degree of readiness of national air force 
contingents should be maintained at a level which 
will enable the United Nations to take urgent 
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military measures in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 45 of the Charter. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 


The degree of readiness of national air force 


contingents made available to the Security Council 
by Member Nations for action envisaged in Article 
45 of the Charter are determined by the Security 
Council, with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee, within the limits of a Special Agree- 
ment or Agreements referred to in Article 43 of the 
Charter. 


CHAPTER VII 


Provision of Assistance and Facilities, Including 


Rights of Passage, for Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 26 


Accepted by the Chinese, U.K. and U.S. delega- 
tions: 


The Special Agreements between the Security 
Council and Member Nations under Article 43 of 
the Charter shall include the following: 

(a) A general guarantee of rights of passage and 
of the use of such of the Member Nation’s 
available bases as are required by Armed 
Forces operating under the Security Council; 
Specific provisions covering details of bases 
and other-assistance and facilities, including 
rights of passage, which Member Nations 
agree to make available to the Security Coun- 
cil on its call. Such specific provisions may be 
contained in the original agreement or in 
subsequent agreements under Article 43 of the 
Charter to be concluded at the appropriate 
time. 


Accepted by the French delegation: 


Special Agreements envisaged in Article 43 of 
the Charter will indicate bases, assistance and 
facilities, including the right of passage, which the 
Member Nations will put at the disposal of the 
Security Council on its call. 

In case of necessity, Member Nations undertake, 
on call of the Security Council and through addi- 
tional Special Agreements, to make available to it, 
other bases, assistance and facilities which would 
have proved necessary to the operations under- 
taken. 


Specific Agreements, concluded at the appropri- 
ate time, between the Security Council and the 
* See proposal by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 
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Member Nation concerned, will indicate the dura- 
tion and the other cofditions involved in the exer- 
cise of rights thus extended to the Armed Forces 
operating under the direction of the Security 
Council. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 


Special Agreements envisaged in Article 43 of the 
Charter will indicate assistance and facilities, in- 
cluding the rights of passage, which the Member 
Nations will make available to the Security Coun- 
cil on its call and in accordance with specific agree- 
ments concluded between the Security Council and 
the Member Nations concerned. 

Specific Agreements, concluded at the appropri- 
ate time between the Security Council and the 
Member Nation concerned, will indicate the dura- 
tion and the other conditions involved in the exer- 
cise of rights thus extended to the Armed Forces 
operating under the direction of the Security 
Council. 

ARTICLE 27 

Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. 
delegations, but not accepted by the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation: 


A Member Nation will retain its national sover- 
eignty, and its control and command, over bases 
and other facilities placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council. 


ARTICLE 28 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. 
delegations, but not accepted by the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation: 


If additional contributions from Permanent 
Members of the Security Council are requested 
when enforcement action under Chapter VII of the 
Charter is under consideration, those contributions 
should also be of comparable size taking into ac- 
count the value of assistance and facilities as well 
as armed forces which any of the above Member 
Nations may provide. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Logistical Support of Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 29 


Member Nations of the United Nations which, 
in accordance with Special Agreements, have placed 
armed forces at the disposal of the Security Coun- 
cil on its call for the carrying out of measures en- 
visaged in Article 42 of the Charter, will provide 
their respective forces with all necessary replace- 
ments in personnel and equipment and with all 
necessary supplies and transport. 
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ARTICLE 30 

Each Member Nation will at all times maintain 
a specified level of reserves to replace initial per- 
sonnel, transport, equipment, spare parts, ammuni- 
tion and all other forms of supply for the forces 
which it has agreed to place at the disposal of the 
Security Council on its call. This reserve level will 
be prescribed in the Special Agreements under 
Article 43 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 31 


Accepted by the Chinese, U.K. and U.S. delega- 
tions: 


Member Nations, in the event of inability to dis- 
charge to the full extent their responsibilities under 
Article 29 above, may invoke the aid of the Security 
Council, which, on the advice of the Military Staff 
Committee, will negotiate with other appropriate 
Member Nations for the provision of such assis- 
tance as it deems necessary. The agreement of Mem- 
ber Nations concerned must be obtained by the 
Security Council before the deficiencies in the con- 
tribution of one Member Nation can be made up 
by transfers from the contribution of another 
Member Nation. 


Accepted by the French and U.S.S.R. delegations: 


Deviations from the principle stated in Article 
29 above shall be permitted in individual instances 
at the request of a Member Nation, by special de- 
cisions of the Security Council on the advice of the 
Military Staff Committee, if this Member Nation 
desires to have supplies and transport made avail- 
able to it for the proper provision of the Armed 
Forces placed by this Member Nation at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER IX 


General Location ot Armed Forces 


ARTICLE 32 


Accepted by the Chinese, U.K. and U.S. delega- 
tions: 


Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member. Nations when not employed 
by the Security Council will, within the terms of 
Special Agreements referred to in Article 43 of the 
Charter, be based at the discretion of Member 
Nations in any territories or waters to which they 
have legal right of access. 


Accepted by the French delegation: 


When they are not employed by the Security 
Council, the Armed Forces which the Member 
Nation undertakes to make available to the Secur- 
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ity Council, on its call, are stationed in the general 
locations governed by the Special Agreement or 
Agreements concluded between the Security Coun- 
cil and the Member Nation under Article 43 of 
the Charter: 

(1) either within the national borders of the 
Member Nation or the territories or waters 
under its jurisdiction; 

(2) or within the territory Gr waters of ex-enemy 
nations under Article 107 of the Charter 
or under the terms of the Peace Treaties; 

(3) or within the territory or waters of other 
Nations where Armed Forces have access 
under international agreements registered 
with the United Nations Secretariat and 
published by it in accordance with Article 
102 of the Charter; 

(4) or in certain strategic areas specified by the 
Security Council and which have been the 
subject of specific agreements between the 
Security Council and the Member Nation 
under Articles 82 and 83 of the Charter. 

Accepted by the U.S.S.R. delegation: 

Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations 
shall be garrisoned within the frontiers of the 
contributing Member Nations’ own territories 
or territorial waters, except in cases envisaged in 


Article 107 of the Charter. 


ARTICLE 33 

Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. 
delegations. Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion: 

‘The locations of these Armed Forces should be so 
distributed geographically as to enable the Security 
Council to take prompt action in any part of the 
world for the maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security. 

ARTICLE 34 

Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. and: U.S. 
delegations. Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion: , 

An displacement of forces likely to modify their 
availability as governed by the Special Agreement 
or Agreements shall be brought to the notice of the 
Security Council. 


The Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations, 
on its call, for the fulfillment of measures envisaged 
in Article 42 of the Charter will be based, during 
the carrying out of these measures, in areas desig- 
nated by the Security Council. 
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CHAPTER X 
Strategic Direction and Command 
of Armed Forces 
ARTICLE 36 
The Armed Forces which Member Nations of 
the United Nations agree to make available to the 
Security Council shall be under the exclusive com- 
mand of the respective contributing Nations, ex- 
cept when operating under the Security Council, 
ARTICLE 37 
When these forces are called upon for the fulfill- 
ment of measures envisaged in Article 42 of the 
Charter, they shall come under the control of the 


“Security Council. 


ARTICLE 38 
During the period these armed forces are em- 
ployed by the Security Council, the Military Staff 
Committe shall be responsible, under the Security 
Council, for their strategic direction. The time and 
place at which the Military Staff Committee. will 
assume or relinquish strategic direction will be 
designated by the Security Council. 
ARTICLE 39 
The command of national contingents will be 
exercised by Commanders appointed by the respec. 
tive Member Nations. These contingents will retain 
their national character and will be subject at all 
times to the discipline and regulations in force in 
their own national armed forces. 





ARTICLE 40 

The Commanders of national contingents will be 
entitled to communicate directly with the authori- 
ties of their own country on all matters. 

ARTICLE 41 

Accepted by the Chinese, U.S.S.R. and U.S. dele- 
gations: 

An overall Commander or overall Commanders 
of Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council may be appointed by the latter, on the 
advice of the Military Staff Committee, for the 
period of employment of these forces by the Secur- 
ity Council. 

Accepted by the French and U.K. delegations: 

A supreme Commander or supreme Commanders 
of Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council may be appointed by the latter, on the 
advice of the Military Staff Committee, for the pe- 
riod of employment of these forces by the Security 
Council. 

Commanders-in-Chief of: land, sea or air forces 
acting under the supreme Commander or Com- 
manders mentioned above may be appointed by the 
Security Council on the advice of the Military Staff 
Committee. 
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Directives for Balkan Subsidiary Group 


Albanian and Yugoslav Question Referred to Security Council 


Ar A MEETING in Geneva on April 29, the Security 
Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 
adopted directives for the subsidiary group which 
the Council decided on April 18 should be main- 
tained in the .area concerned. Pending a new de- 
cision, the Council ruled, the subsidiary group 
should continue to fulfill such functions as the 
Commission may prescribe in accordance with its 
terms of reference. 

On May 5 the Commission decided to refer to 
the Council the question arising from letters from 
the Albanian and Yugoslav liaison officers to the 
effect that their respective countries could not in 
any way participate in the work of the subsidiary 
group. , 

Headquarters in Salonika 

Composed of a representative of each of the 11 
members of the Commission, with not more than 
one assistant each, the group was instructed by 
the Commission to establish its headquarters at 
Salonika and was given authority to perform func- 
tions in Northern Greece and such other parts of 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as it may 
deem necessary, within the limits of the terms of 
reference, or as directed by the Commission or the 
Council. 

As with the Commission itself, the group’s chair- 
manship rotates among the members in English 
alphabetical order week by week, commencing with 
Australia. The group is to submit reports to the 
Commission. 

Liaison’ representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia are to be attached to the 
group, with not more than one assistant each, the 
Commission decided. 

The group’s terms of reference, unless subse- 
quently modified by the Commission or Council, 
coincide with those established for the Commission 
by the Council on December 19, 1946 (see the 
Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 22) with the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

1. The group may investigate only such incidents 
as may be brought to its attention as having oc- 
curred since March 22, 1947. 

2. The group may not hear evidence which was 
or could have been available to the Commission. 

3. No incident may be investigated nor evidence 
heard except by formal decision of the group. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. had sub- 
mitted amendments to provide that the group’s 
headquarters should be in Athens and that it 
should assume such functions and tasks as the 
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Commission and Council might indicate; that it 
might receive any information from the four liaison 
representatives concerning frontier incidents and 
disturbances that had occurred in Northern Greece 
since March 22; that it should inform the Com- 
mission regarding these cases in order to receive 
the necessary instructions; that it should investigate 
the incidents and facts on each individual case on 
instructions from the Commission; that it should 
hear witnesses only by official decision of the group, 
and that it should cease its activities immediately 
after the liquidation of the Commission. 

The Commission did not accept these amend- 
ments but, at the request of the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive, placed them on record. 

The Commission agreed on May 5 that it was 
not competent to deal with the issues raised by the 
Albanian and Yugoslav liaison officers and there- 
fore, on the suggestion of the representative of 
France, referred the matter to the Security Council. 
The letters were forwarded to the Council, together 
with a verbatim report of the Commission’s meet- 
ing and the recorded protest of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. against the procedure adopted in 
setting up the subsidiary group and the directives 
given to it by the Commission. 

The Albanian and Yugoslav liaison officers in- 
formed the Commission in their letters that their 
Governments could not participate in the work ol 
the group until the report of the Commission itself 
had been considered by the Security Council and 
the Council had decided on such further action as 
it regarded necessary. 


Not Within Competence 

The French representative declared that in his 
view the letters should not have been addressed to 
the Commission and that, in any event, it was not 
within the Commission’s competence to deal with 
them, a point of view which the Commission 
accepted. 

The United States representative believed that 
by the Council’s resolution of December 19, 1946, 
by which the Commission was established, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia were under an 
obligation to facilitate the work of the subsidiary 
group. 

He agreed that they were not obliged to ap- 
point liaison representatives, but Greece and Yugo- 
slavia under Article 25 of the Charter, and Albania 
and Bulgaria in accordance with the letters which 
they submitted to the Council prior to their par- 








ticipation in its discussions on the subject, were 
bound to help the group in its work. 

He asked the Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
representatives whether they would facilitate entry 
and exit to and from their countries should the 
work of the group so require, and whether they 
would produce witnesses should they be needed 
by the group in the performance of its duties. 

The Albanian representative replied that the 
questions covered by the Council’s resolution of 
December 19 had been investigated and that the 
Commission had to report to the Council. At the 
present stage, therefore, he did not see that there 
was need for further action. Albania would state 
its position in regard to any new action, he said, 
after the Council had considered the Commission’s 
report. 

The Yugoslav representative complained that the 
subsidiary group had been established by the Com- 
mission without prior consultation with the Yugo- 
slav Government. It could not, therefore, partici- 
pate in its work. 

The Bulgarian representative said that he had 
no explicit instructions from his Government, but 
he believed that any such cases as the United 
States representative suggested would be considered 
separately and on the merits of each case. 

During the meeting the Soviet representative 
stated that he did not agree with the United States 
contention that the obligations arising from the 
December 19 resolution of the Security Council 
should automatically apply with regard to the 
subsidiary group. 

He reminded the Commission that the delega- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. had objected to the subsidiary 
group on the ground that the Commission did 
not have the right to transfer its terms of refer- 
ence to such a group. 


READING LIST: 


The April 18 resolution of the Council, he said, 
made no mention “either explicit or implicit” of 
such a transfer of terms of reference and contained: 
no directives which would allow the Commission) 
to draw the conclusion that the obligations accepted: 
under the December 19 resolution should auto 
matically apply to the subsidiary group; further, 
that the decision of the Commission to extend the) 
competence of this group to the territory of / 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia was taken without 
the participation of the representatives of those 
countries. 


The representative of the United Kingdom 
maintained that the area concerned in the April 18 
resolution was clearly defined in the December 1g 
resolution and that the Commission had defined 
the functions of the subsidiary group in accordance! 
with its terms of reference as instructed by thé 
Security Council. He suggested that the subsidiary 
group proceed to Greece and carry on its work 
there, pending consideration of the Commission 
report by the Council. 


~The Commission then decided to refer the whole 
matter to the Council. 


CORRIGENDUM TO MONTHLY CALENDAR 


Under “Section I: United Nations” of the Month- 
ly Calendar of International Meetings published in 
Vol. 2, No. 17, of May 6, the meeting of the JoInT 
COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL ON RULES OF PROCEDURE COn- 
CERNING THE ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS was incor- 
rectly listed as opening on May 12. No definite date 
has yet been fixed for this meeting; it is tentatively 
scheduled for the end of May. 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest which have been received by 


the Department of Public Information: 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION U. 


Report of the FAO Mission for Greece. 
Washington, March 1947. In the 
first section of the Report, the ma- 
jor recommendations of the Mis- 
sion are set out and explained. 
The second consists of appendices 
prepared by various members, giv- 
ing suggestions on problems of wa- 
ter resources, livestock, crops, soils, 
seed production, phytopathology, 
fisheries, and economic develop- 
ment. 

INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foop 
Councit. Report of the Secretary- 
General to the third meeting of 
the Council. Washington, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, Feb. 1947. 

EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANS- 
PORT ORGANIZATION. The transport ic and 
situation in Europe. No. 15, Decem- New York, 
ber 1946. Paris. 1946. Science, 1947. 


inary 


ment, 
American 


lication 
series 98) . 
GUTT, 
Monetary 


ing on 


S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Prelim- 
draft Charter for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization of the 
United Nations. 
at the London Meeting, October 15- 
November 26, 1946, by the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the International 
Conference on Trade and Employ- 
together with 
drafts of 
which the Preparatory Committee 
took no specific action. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Office, Dec. 1946 (Pub- 
2728, Commercial 
CAMILLE. 
Fund and 
at the annual meet- 
“Developing a working in- 
ternational order—political, econom- 
social.” 
Academy 


An address... 


Preliminary proposals for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Office, 19477 
(Publication 2756, Commercial poli- 7 
cy series 99) . , 

OFFICE CENTRAL DES TRANSPORTS IN- | 
TERIEURS EuROPEENS. La situation des % 
transports en Europe. No. 15, Dé | 
cembre 1946. Paris, 1946. 4 


Articles as drafted 


the original 
articles on 


Witcox, Ciair. The American Trade © 
Program: What do we have at stake? 


Washington, Govt. Print. Office, © 
1947. (Department of State Publi- © 
cation 2758, Commercial Policy 
Series 100). An address delivered to | 
fore the World Trade Conference 

in Chicago, Ill. 


The World Health Organization In- 
terim Commission. A_ fact book. 
New York, United Nations, March 
1947. Mimeographed. Publications 
and bibliography: p. 13. 
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